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HIGHROAD TO HAPPINESS 


MURIEL W. BROWN 


Epiror’s Note: At the 1939 annual meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association the research department devoted one session to ways of interpreting or popu- 


larizing the results of scientific research. 


One of these ways was by reviews of technical 


books; and to illustrate this, the review which is here printed was prepared and read. Other 
papers from the same meeting are the one by Mary Taylor on page 524 of the Journal for 
October 1939 and that by A. B. Conner on page 1 of the issue for January 1940. 

The full citation of the book here reviewed is: ‘‘Frustration and Aggression,” John 
Dollard, Leonard W. Doob, Neal E. Miller, O. H. Mowrer, and Robert R. Sears, in 
collaboration with Clellan S. Ford, Carl Iver Hovland, and Richard T. Sollenberger. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1939, 209 pp., $2. 


LITTLE boy moves slowly down 
} the wide stairway of a lovely old 
house, ignoring elaborately the 
shrieks of baffled rage which 
follow him from an upper landing. His 
mother comes running in from the garden. 

“Georgie,” she cries anxiously, ‘what 
have you done to Vincent?” 

Georgie swings his right foot into space 
over another step, traces a slow arc with it, 
brings it back, and places it carefully beside 
the left. He looks down at his mother self- 
consciously, half frightened, half defiant. 

“He was in my way,” he said finally, “‘so 
I bit him.” 





Neighbor Jones comes home on a sweet 
spring night to find his wife in tears. 

“Mrs. Smith had a l-lovely tea today, and 
I w-wasn’t invited. I tell you I won’t 
stand it, John. I'll get even with her if it’s 
the last thing Ido. It’s your fault, anyway 
(sniff, sniff). My friends are ashamed of me 
in the old clothes I have to wear while you 
save up money for that old boat.” 





Aunt Elizabeth is defeated for the presi- 
dency of the local A.A.U.W. 

“T hope I can see this thing objectively, 
my dear. I wouldn’t have you think I take 
this personally for the world, but it does 
seem to me so unfortunate that an impor- 
tant organization like ours should be repre- 
sented by a person with so little experience 
in public affairs. I wonder if she could be 
persuaded to take a few lessons in public 
speaking. Oh, it would have to be handled 
very tactfully, of course; but, after all, the 
good of the organization, you know—” 





Brought into the high light in this man- 
ner, behavior like Georgie’s, like Mrs. 
Jones’s, like Aunt Elizabeth’s seems to us 
sincerely shocking. Yet the truth of the 
matter is that most of us have the same sort 
of feelings from time to time; and, worse 
still, most of us express them in similar or 
even more serious ways. Look again at 
the front page of your morning newspaper 
if you don’t believe me. A man shoots his 
wife. An angry woman beats a child. 
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Strikers and strikebreakers throw stones at 
each other. A negro hangs from the 
charred branches of a cottonwood tree. 
Bombs rain death from a sky the color of a 
Chinese porcelain bowl upon hundreds of 
women and children, in an undeclared war 
of conquest. 

Is this what it means to “behave like 
human beings?” If the human being is by 
nature a fighting animal, is it possible for 
him to change his ways? We dream of the 
day when the peoples of the earth shall live 
together in constructive accord; yet the 
only world peace which can possibly endure 
is a world peace based on and growing out 
of vast numbers of harmonious, creative 
personal relationships. In other words, if 
we have any real desire to assure the sur- 
vival of the democratic idea we must learn, 
and learn quickly, how to be positively 
active together without hurting each other. 

Science, so amazingly successful in its 
attack on problems in our physical environ- 
ment, has lately been giving attention to 
the study of our emotions. Among recent 
publications reporting to us the results of 
such studies is a book called Frustration and 
Aggression written for the Yale Institute of 
Human Relations by the five authors with 
the collaboration of three other members 
of the Institute staff. This volume is 
the outcome of co-operative research, in 
itself a demonstration of the fact that 
people can work together creatively on a 
problem. It is an attempt to explain the 
reasons for aggressive, “‘fighting,”’ behavior 
and to suggest ways in which our destruc- 
tive impulses toward one another may be 
controlled. 

As a first step toward the solution of its 
problem, the committee analyzed many 
examples of obviously aggressive behavior 
—war between nations, industrial strife, 
physical combat between individuals, as 
well as the more subtle forms of attack. 
They soon saw that all of these kinds of 
behavior had one characteristic in common, 
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damage to the person or persons against 
whom they were directed. The committee, 
therefore, defined aggression as an act 
intended to result in injury to some living 
thing. 

The next step was to see whether these 
many different forms of aggression studied 
had a common cause. It was soon appar- 
ent that the impulse to fight comes into 
action when a human being feels himself 
thwarted. The scientific name for this 
thwarting is frustration, defined as “‘the 
condition that exists when something or 
somebody interferes with the carrying out 
of a purpose.” 

Neither of these ideas is new, of course. 
What is new is the connection perceived 
between them. The theory is that all ag- 
gression is the result of frustration, as both 
of these have been defined. It follows from 
this that control of aggression depends on 
two things: First, we must learn to recog- 
nize situations which are frustrating to 
human beings; second, we must learn how 
to manage these situations so that natural 
feelings of discouragement, resentment, 
inferiority, jealousy, and rage do not lead 
us to try to retaliate. 

One of the most interesting and impor- 
tant chapters in the whole book is de- 
voted to a description of life situations 
which are commonly, and probably inevi- 
tably, frustrating. Whenababy comes into 
the world, he “wants what he wants when 
he wants it.” His organism has certain 
imperative, basic needs which must be met 
if he is to survive. He must eat, sleep, 
eliminate his bodily waste; he must be 
active. He has in the beginning, poor 
child, not the faintest idea that each of these 
things must be done in certain ways. He 
is hungry, and the feeling of hunger sets up 
a chain of activities which ends, according 
to his first experience, in some very satis- 
factory sucking movements. A day comes, 
however, when this familiar sequence is 
suddenly, and to the child arbitrarily inter- 
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rupted. The well-known hunger is there, 
but the satisfaction he has learned to expect 
does not follow. Instead he is more or less 
forcibly fed from a cup or a spoon, neither 
of which he knows how to manage. To 
make matters worse, he loses much more 
than the accustomed pleasure of sucking 
during this weaning process. Gone is the 
friendly, comforting warmth of his mother’s 
breast, the gentle reassuring contact which 
his small hands made during nursing with 
the living flesh of a person who still seems 
a part of himself. This interruption of a 
learned sequence of causes and effects is an 
illustration of the definition just given of 
frustration. 

You can readily see that by this definition 
most of the habit training imposed upon 
little children in the process of socialization 
is necessarily frustrating. A child’s natural 
impulse is to relieve himself when he feels 
the tension of a full bladder. ‘‘No, no,” we 
say, ““you must wait until you are sitting on 
the toilet.”” His natural impulse is to in- 
vestigate, to handle objects of interest in 
the world around him, but this urge, too, 
must be curtailed and directed toward only 
those things which can be touched without 
harm to the object or the child. At the end 
of several months spent in studying the 
crying of small children, a research worker 
recently defined parents as “people who 
make children cry”! 

It was the thought of the Yale committee 
that if these and similar childhood experi- 
ences are really felt by the child to be 
frustrating, and if aggression is the normal 
way of reacting to frustration, then studies 
of child behavior should show a great deal 
of conflict at the times when training re- 
quirements are most severe. They ex- 
amined a number of the classical studies 
of the emotional development of young chil- 
dren with this in mind and found that their 
theory was apparently correct. There are 
more temper tantrums between two and 
three than at any other age, a time when 
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parents are becoming insistent about toilet 
habits and are putting strict limitations on 
exploration. The best illustration of this 
limitation I can give you is the baby we 
still sometimes see downtown with his 
mother—on a leash. 

When the committee examined other 
studies of child behavior with a view to 
finding out whether outbreaks of aggression 
could be related to other common experi- 
ences which might be considered frustrating 
to a growing child, they discovered that the 
two seemed to be related all along the line. 
A little boy must learn to be a little boy— 
and like it. A little girl must accept the 
concept of femininity which her social group 
has developed, and like that, even when she 
longs with all her might to be as free as boys 
are free in the world of childhood. Having 
to go to school and to line oneself up with 
the requirements there is a severe frustra- 
tion for many youngsters, who protest 
against it in many different ways well 
known to parents and teachers. The ado- 
lescent, according to the Yale committee, 
has a particularly hard time of it. He has 
the mind and the strength of an adult, a 
tremendous amount of confidence in his 
own untried powers; yet the adult world is 
closed to him. Figuratively speaking, he 
beats his head against a wall of adult indif- 
ference and misunderstanding. 

Adults, too, have their frustrations, as 
most of us can testify. Sometimes these 
are caused by environmental conditions far 
beyond our individual control. Sometimes 
the causes lie within ourselves. The point 
is, as we said before: Can human beings 
learn to manage the feelings of aggression 
which life itself is constantly stirring up in 
us in ways that are good for our neighbors 
as well as for ourselves? The answer is 
probably yes. 

First of all, let’s look a little more closely 
at some of the ways in which we express our 
feelings of aggression, of wanting-to-hurt- 
someone-else. Georgie, in our first illustra- 
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tion, uses the direct method. Vincent was 
in his way, so he bit him. Mrs. Jones uses 
an indirect method. She cannot relieve her 
feelings by doing physical violence to Mrs. 
Smith, so she displaces her resentment on a 
perfectly innocent bystander, her husband. 
This use of a scapegoat is a device we have 
recently seen employed in Europe on a 
gigantic scale. The report of the commit- 
tee dwells at some length on the psychologi- 
cal reasons which probably underlie the re- 
cent persecution of the Jewish people. 
Frustrations imposed upon certain nations 
after the World War generated emotional 
energy which had to be released somehow. 
Instead of reducing the tension through the 
development of a new philosophy of inter- 
national relationships, political leaders have 
directed it toward a racial group. 

Aunt Elizabeth retaliates for her defeat 
in a way that is even worse than the method 
Mrs. Jones uses. She pretends to accept 
the situation for herself but takes a vicious 
kind of revenge by subtly undermining 
confidence in her successful opponent. An- 
other, even subtler, way of doing this same 
thing is through the use of humor directed 
against the frustrator. There are few souls 
great enough to survive unscarred the 
experience of being made ridiculous. 

The energy short-circuited by the block- 
ing of any activity once under way is real 
and must be reckoned with. The problem 
is to use it up, or drain it off, without letting 
it hurt you or anyone else. There are two 
ways of approaching this problem: (1) We 
can study the origin of aggressive feelings, 
the frustrating circumstances, and try to 
change these so that unnecessary difficulties 
in adjustment are eliminated; (2) we can 
recognize the nature of the desire to retali- 
ate and try to learn how to redirect aggres- 
sive impulses into activities which use up 
energy in better ways. 

The conclusion of the committee with 
respect to the origin of aggressive feelings 
has already been discussed. The group 


goes even further than this, however, and 
makes for us some generalizations about 
frustration and aggression which should have 
practical value for persons wishing to do 
something about situations likely to pro- 
duce aggressions. It is not easy to restate 
these principles without oversimplifying 
them, but the following brief summary may 
have some usefulness: 


1. The more you want something, the more you 
resent interference which keeps you from getting it. 
(And so do other people, especially children.) 

2. The more accustomed you are to having some- 
thing you like, the more you resent being deprived 
of it. 

3. Resentment may be cumulative. A lot of 
little interferences gradually increase the tension 
inside until finally there comes the last little frustra- 
tion which sets off the explosion. It is the accu- 
mulation, not the proverbial “last straw,” which 
makes the real problem. 

4. Punishment is society’s traditional way of con- 
trolling aggression. It is effective only in propor- 
tion to the meaning it has for the person who may 
experience it. If a child realizes that he can whee- 
dle his way out of a threatened consequence, he is 
almost sure to choose the immediate satisfaction, 
such as striking another child, and take a chance on 
escaping the penalty. 

It should be remembered, in this connection, that 
resentments may accumulate over a period of time 
to such a degree of intensity that the mind is inca- 
pable of thinking about consequences when the 
break comes. 

5. Aggression may be expressed or concealed. It 
may be directed against the cause or displaced on 
someone else. It may even be turned against the 
self. 

6. Aggression may take very subtle forms of 
expression, as in the case of Aunt Elizabeth. This 
is why we need to learn to recognize it in its less 
obvious forms: gossip; polite throat-cutting; exces- 
sive self-depreciation; hurting oneself to hurt some- 
one else; illness; suicide, the supreme aggression 
against the self. 


How to make good use of the energy 
generated by a frustration is one of the 
most important things that human beings 
have to learn. This is a long learning, and 
the best learning materials are the frustra- 
tions of everyday childhood experience 
described above. The learning is often 
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painful but, when guided by understanding 
parents, can be accepted with satisfaction 
by most children. A little girl of five, 
strong-willed and active, resented hotly a 
little boy who often interfered with her play. 
One day she lost her temper completely and 
threw a bottle at him. The missile missed 
its mark and broke in a thousand pieces on 
the tiles of the bathroom floor. This in 
itself was a new frustration, for the bottle 
was very precious to the youngster who 
threwit. Some weeks later she built a house 
in the doorway between the dining room 
and kitchen. This house had, of course, 
to be moved, grandmother taking the initia- 
tive. This interference with a play which 
took part of its meaning from the original 
location of the building was highly disturb- 
ing. The child stood angrily by while the 
blocks were being moved, having refused 
her co-operation. Finally she turned and 
said in a voice cold with fury, “I hate you. 
I hate you. I want to throw something at 
you. But,” looking hopefully around, 
“my things are all too good!” 

This same child showed unusual co-oper- 
ation in a difficult situation some months 
later. She was praised for this by an 
adult who said to her, “You are very un- 
derstanding for such a little girl.” 

“Oh,” she replied in the manner of one 
pleased to enlighten the very ignorant, “‘it 
isn’t how old you are that makes you grown 
up. It’s the way you act, isn’tit? Iknow, 
because my mummy explained it to me.” 

This learning to accept defeat, failure, 
disappointment, and to develop substitute 
satisfactions that really satisfy is one of 
life’s most urgent lessons. The rules sug- 
gested by the Yale committee for this are 
simple and good to remember: 


1. The energy generated by a frustration may be 
used up in many different ways: A lot of it goes in 
the simple process of talking over one’s problems 
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with some understanding soul. Some of it can be 
re-channeled by identifying ourselves with causes in 
which we believe. (Warning! If you use this 
method be careful not to become a fanatic.) Most 
of it can be used up in creative activity which is 
interesting and meaningful to us. 

2. Tension disappears remarkably when we 
accept disappointment as one of the “ways” of the 
world. 

3. There is no one way of living. The person 
who can adjust to many different kinds of situa- 
tions, in many different kinds of ways, is on the 
highroad to happiness. 


This brief interpretation does not by any 
means do justice to the importance of the 
ideas presented to us by Dr. Dollard and 
his co-workers. Parents and teachers who 
grasp their full significance will work from 
them in three directions: 


1. They will look upon aggressive behavior in 
children as a symptom rather than a fact and will 
refrain from coercive measures, when they have to 
deal with it, until they are fairly sure they know 
what is causing a particular child to fight. 

2. They will try to control the amount of frustra- 
tion experienced by children in their care so that 
emotional tensions resulting from failure and disap- 
pointment will not become too great for individual 
youngsters to bear. 

3. They will use legitimately frustrating life 
experiences to help children to gain insight into the 
real meaning of adjustment so that they may gradu- 
ally learn to meet disappointment in increasingly 
better ways. 


For adult behavior the meaning of this 
study is even more profound. As indi- 
viduals and as members of social and politi- 
cal groups we need to “get wise to our- 
selves,” as the saying goes—to realize the 
extent to which our undigested frustrations 
are causing us to make war on ourselves, on 
our families, and on our neighbors. The 
“peace that passeth understanding” must 
be the peace in a man’s soul when he has 
learned to take life as it comes to him, make 
the best possible use of the best of it, and 
let the rest go by. 
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NEEDS OF COLLEGE STUDENTS IN RELATED ART! 


ARDENIA CHAPMAN 


ERE is evidence of an increas- 
ing need for related art courses 
S in home economics, and an at- 
SJ tempt should be made to evalu- 
ate the courses already offered and to 
develop others which will prepare students 
to meet the professional demands made 
upon them. 

Home economics graduates who have 
gone into teaching, extension work, and dif- 
ferent types of commercial positions have 
been called upon to serve as consultants in 
home decoration, to teach homecrafts, to 
lead art appreciation study groups, and to 
do other types of work requiring not only a 
background in art appreciation but some 
knowledge and ability in creative art. Fre- 
quently they have realized that the related 
art courses in college have failed to pro- 
vide the background needed for this lead- 
ership. 

It is, therefore, important that home eco- 
nomics administrators and teachers become 
more aware of present needs of students and 
work together in the development of a 
functional program in related art for all 
home economics students and particularly 
for those who elect a major in the field. 

For many years schools of home eco- 
nomics have permitted students to elect 
related art majors, but in many instances 
the objectives in these majors have been ill 
defined, poorly co-ordinated with profes- 
sional opportunities for graduates, and 
limited in scope. Too few people have 
realized the part that home economics has 
been playing in improving the average taste 






! Presented at the related art section, Pennsyl- 
vania Home Economics Association meeting, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, May 6, 1939. 
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and in developing more artistic homes and 
communities. A few years ago I was 
shocked to have a well-known college presi- 
dent say to me, “I have taken my clothing 
courses out of the home economics depart- 
ment and have put them into the art 
department, because the designing, selec- 
tion, and construction of clothing is an art.” 
My reply was that in many colleges the 
art courses have been put into the home 
economics department, thus co-ordinating 
art theories with practical application. 
Have we been articulate enough in making 
known the work which we are doing and 
can do in related art? 

Why do we offer majors in related art? 
What training do these students receive? 
And what are their professional opportuni- 
ties? Such a major is offered because there 
are many young women who have creative 
ability in art and who desire a home eco- 
nomics background plus specialized training 
which will make it possible for them to 
work in costume design, household decora- 
tion, advertising art, industrial design, 
fashion illustration, or some phases of art 
education. These students as a general 
rule have about one third of their work in 
fine and applied art, one third in liberal 
arts, and one third in general home eco- 
nomics. 

The professional opportunities for gradu- 
ates who have elected this major have been 
somewhat limited and rather poorly defined. 
Some have gone into dress manufacturing 
firms as designers, some into home-lighting 
departments of public utility companies, 
some into advertising, and others into 
fashion illustration and various types of 
craftwork. 
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What have been their strengths and 
weaknesses? What are now the needs of 
young women preparing for similar posi- 
tions? They have developed appreciation 
of art principles and an understanding of 
home problems and the needs of homemak- 
ers. Their academic education has been 
good, but they have lacked the technical 
training for commercial art work. College 
has failed to give them the techniques which 
make it possible for them to succeed in 
highly competitive professional work. We 
have failed to inspire in them confidence in 
their own abilities and to give them enough 
opportunity to do creative work in the 
crafts. The emphasis has been too much 
on appreciation and not enough on the 
development of imagination and technical 
ability—and this despite the fact that if a 
young woman develops a high degree of 
technical ability in one field she should be 
able to apply that technique in similar 
types of work. 

There is a place for the home economist 
with creative ability in commercial art 
positions, particularly in the fields of dress 
design, household decoration, industrial 
design, and advertising art; and the courses 
in related art should prepare her for this 
work. That being the case, colleges that 
pretend to prepare for professional work 
have definite responsibilities in the develop- 
ment of functional programs in related art. 
Objectives should be definitely formulated. 
Students should be carefully selected. (For 
example, there are many young girls who 
can dress dolls and who love clothes and 
are fascinated with fashion but do not have 
the imagination, initiative, creative ability, 
and business acumen which is necessary for 
successful work in commercial art; and 
these should be weeded out.) Course re- 
quirements should be analyzed in the light 
of the objectives, and courses of study 
should be reorganized to meet the needs of 
students. 

We must realize that these young people 
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will be required to produce rapidly; there- 
fore, they must develop technical ability 
sufficient for them to compete with others 
in the field. The workshop idea should be 
used in more of our related art courses. A 
teacher in one of our colleges has turned her 
advanced dress design course into a work- 
shop this year. The class meets for three 
hours on two successive days. There is no 
formal classwork. The students are re- 
sponsible for planning and carrying out 
their own problems. The instructor is 
available for conferences but advises only 
when she is asked to aid in the solution of 
some problem. No date is set when work 
must be finished; no two students do the 
same number of projects; and no two stu- 
dents are working on the same problems. 
One student wanted to drape a tailored suit 
and finish it for a fraternity house party two 
weeks after the beginning of the term. She 
was permitted to forge ahead as rapidly as 
she could, and the rest of the class became 
as interested as she in her progress and in 
the final product; in fact, they asked her to 
appear in class for inspection and sent her 
off in great glee to the house party. An- 
other student is making almost her entire 
trousseau in class. She has already finished 
the dress for her mother to wear at the 
wedding and has remodeled a dress sent her 
by a relative, which will be used as her 
going-away dress. Still another has de- 
signed and is making two mother-daughter 
piqué sport coats. These are just examples 
of the types of problems being developed 
in the workshop. 

Another college in one of our large cities 
carries on an annual project in co-operation 
with a local department store. The store 
furnishes the necessary materials, and the 
students design and make dresses which 
they present in a fashion show at the store. 
The success of this project may be judged 
by the enthusiasm with which the event is 
heralded each year. 

Both of these plans are attempts to or- 
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ganize work under conditions similar to 
those that students will meet in industry 
and to recognize individual differences in 
needs and abilities. 

Some practical experience on an actual 
job should be included in the curriculum. 
This gives a student while she is still in 
college the opportunity to learn at firsthand 
some of the problems she will encounter on 
the job and returns her to her classwork 
eager for additional training. Moreover, 
this practical experience should cut down 
the apprenticeship period when she goes 
into regular work and should make her a 
more useful and efficient member of a busi- 
ness organization. It helps the student to 
recognize the advantages and limitations of 
the work she expects to do, and develops 
her willingness to start at the bottom and 
progress professionally as she proves her 
ability. During the current year two 
seniors at Drexel Institute who are inter- 
ested in doing work in commercial costume 
design are securing such practical experience 
in the designing department of a children’s 
dress manufacturing company, where they 
develop original designs from block patterns 
and carry these designs through to the 
finished product. This includes making 
not only paper and pencil sketches but also 
pattern grading, construction of the gar- 
ments, the use of power machines and at- 
tachments. In addition these students are 
working in the children’s department of a 
large department store, where they have 
the opportunity of studying consumer reac- 
tions to children’s ready-to-wear garments. 
Such experiences should contribute much 
toward giving students confidence in design- 
ing children’s garments that are attractive, 
suitable, and practical. 

Teachers in the technical courses in art 
must realize that they are preparing stu- 
dents for professional work. It would be 


well if the faculty in such courses as textile 
design, composition, fashion illustration, 
household decoration, and advertising art 
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could have some commercial experience. 
If, for instance, the teacher of textile design 
has been able to sell her designs on the 
market, she will know the requirements of 
the trade. If the teacher of costume design 
has worked in the design department of a 
dress manufacturing company, she will 
know the problems in that field. 

Students should be encouraged to exhibit 
articles that they have created and that 
have artistic merit. The Fashion Group 
in an eastern city gave four prizes to young 
craftsmen who displayed the best work at 
an exhibit sponsored by one of the leading 
jewelers in the community. A certain 
amount of recognition of successful effort 
stimulates interest and effort. 

College faculties need to keep constantly 
in touch with developments in commercial 
art and to know where and when there are 
professional opportunities for students. 
An advisory committee made up of people 
in industry could help in shaping the cur- 
riculum so as to bring about the desirable 
developments. Such a committee is used 
by a well-known school to the advantage of 
both the school and industry. 

Some of the newest outlets for students 
in related art will be through homecrafts 
to be used as leisure activities and in adult 
education courses. 

When a homemaker who did not know 
she had creative ability until she took adult 
courses in costume design can become 
nationally known for her ‘“‘characterettes”’ 
and can market her products, one realizes 
that more teachers are needed who can 
inspire and help in the development of such 
talents. When we read that in Harlem 
1,600 adults are taking courses in applied 
art at the Community Art Center and that 
the New York World’s Fair had a special 
exhibition of applied art from the Latin- 
American countries, we realize that a new 
field of opportunity is opening to those who 
have the personal qualities, training, and 
ability to lead others in this direction. 
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How can we give the student, in four 
short years, the cultural education which 
she will need to interpret social, economic, 
and political trends, the historical back- 
ground and appreciations necessary for 
intelligent creative work, the technical 
ability required for efficient production, and 
the desirable practical experience? Would 
it not be feasible to consider a five-year 
curriculum which would include these and 
also some directed travel experiences? Do 
our home economics graduates know enough 
about the world in which they live? I 
should like them to know something of the 
art of the Southwest, of Mexico, of the 
Carolinas, and of other parts of the world. 
Would a plan similar to the Lincoln School 
Field Work be practical? 

Students who have completed a related 
art major in college should be able to find 
professional opportunities in positions simi- 
lar to the following: 


Designer for dress manufacturer 

Free-lance costume designer 

Textile designer 

Design consultant in household equipment 

Industrial designer of home equipment 

Consultant in home lighting 

Display stylist 

Art director in advertising agency, department 
store, or specialty shop 

Director of art goods department 

Fashion iliustrator 

Fashion co-ordinator 

Director of homecrafts in camp, school, or store 

Designer for commercial pattern company 

Teacher of applied art in college 
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We all believe in the importance and dig- 
nity of applied art work. As Charles Brad- 
ley says in Art in Contemporary Life, 
“Titian did not think it below his dignity 
to design costumes, floats, and panels for 
the great pageants of Venice.” 

In a recent issue of Design we read,’ 
“Walter Gropius, founder of the Bauhaus 
School in Germany in 1919, wished to 
abolish the supremacy of the pure intel- 
lectual approach over hand work and as a 
result we have tubular furniture, modern 
lighting fixtures, streamlined household 
appliances, and modern textiles.” Is thisa 
desirable philosophy? If so, shall we pro- 
ceed to develop students who can function 
efficiently in modern business and in home 
life as well? 

Home economics faculties throughout the 
country will, no doubt, continue the fine 
work they have started. Aggressive effort 
will be necessary to bring about desirable 
curricular changes and to develop satis- 
factory methods in teaching related art 
courses. In colleges where there are fine 
arts and home economics departments, 
there is an excellent opportunity for close 
co-operation in the development of effective 
related art experiences. May we work con- 
sistently and courageously in bringing about 
this much-needed development of one of 
the newer phases of home economics work! 


?“The Exhibition of the Bauhaus.” Design, 


March 1939. 
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EXTENSION PROGRAM IN TEXTILES AND CLOTHING! 


MARY E. ROBINSON 


WHERE is a definite relation be- 

Ss tween the extension program in 
gy textiles and clothing and the 
I present-day clothing problems 
of the farm family. Extension workers, 
both extension specialists in clothing and 
home demonstration agents, are very close 
to these problems and have a sympathetic 
understanding. I wish I might take you to 
each state and tell you that state’s indi- 
vidual story. However, many problems are 
common to all of us. 

In most of the states, we work through 
organized groups of women in studying 
clothing problems with our farm women. 
Representatives of the local groups formu- 
late the yearly programs with the needs 
of the individual women and the objec- 
tives of their local organizations very defi- 
nitely in mind. 

The objectives are based on the prefer- 
ences, choices, and values expressed by the 
local women. These preferences are not 
discovered; they evolve, and hence they 
express the purpose which permeates the 
life of the people and are based on the 
standards and ideals of the group. Our 
women are asked to select the objectives of 
their study in order that the study may 
mean more to them and be more directly 
related to their interests. The principles 
which guide the women in establishing their 
objectives are usually simple and definite. 
Different methods and materials are com- 
pared and evaluated. The problems to be 
undertaken are chosen so that the group 
will want to put forth its best efforts and 







1 Presented before the textiles and clothing divi- 
sion, American Home Economics Association, San 
Antonio, Texas, June 20, 1939. 
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will have a better understanding of the 
solutions. Of course, the problems are 
simple and concrete at first and become 
more complicated as the activities of the 
women expand. Every program so planned 
will include a study of the following: 


The individual women and their needs 
The family and community group needs 
Producer and consumer problems 
Educational status of the women 


The conditions that face farm women 
enter into their programs; and although 
many of them have been members of cloth- 
ing groups for some years, the problems of 
money, standards, and lack of skills still 
confront them. 

Gladys Meloche, extension specialist in 
clothing for Wisconsin, has kept a chart 
for the last five years which shows the trend 
in clothing study. According to it, in- 
creased interest in the care of clothing and 
in planning the family clothing is to be 
expected. This is confirmed by reports 
from most states to the effect that the 
subjects most generally requested have to 
do with making the limited income go 
further. 

How can the extension worker help in 
meeting these needs? Many clothing peo- 
ple are full of old-fashioned ideas about 
textiles, fitting, design, and color. Too 
many are still doing what we were taught 
twenty years ago. We have false ideas 
about how much money the average family 
has tospend. Perhaps if we study clothing 
records kept in various parts of the country, 
we can more fully appreciate some of the 
problems of this average family. 

The Agricultural Outlook Charts for 
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1939 include studies of clothing expendi- 
tures of families in Pennsylvania and Ohio 
for 1935-36; and other states will have 
records for the past year. 

¥s Edna Gray of Illinois has written that 
she has very complete records for 365 
farm families of her state. She finds that 
the average family has 4.1 members and 
that the average amount of money ex- 
pended per family for clothing ranges from 
$55 for incomes between $500 and $999 
to $271 for incomes of $2,500 and over. 
The average expenditure for all 365 families 
was $144 per family. 

In Missouri, according to Madonna 
Fitzgerald, extension specialist in home 
management in that state, a total of 100 
records were kept, which showed that the 
amount of money expended for clothing by 
a family of 5 ranged from $64 with an 
income of $500 to $195 with an income of 
$2,500. The average expenditure for the 
100 families was $90. 

Have we considered these records in 
helping to plan clothing budgets for families 
of different types and on different income 
levels? One of the present-day clothing 
problems is getting as many clothes as our 
present standard of living makes us want 
on the small amount of cash available. 
How high should our standard of living be? 
What things that we advocate are false 
values when measured by the grim reality 
of only $64 to clothe 5 people? 

We must recognize the fact that our 
construction and consumer education pro- 
gram should be made to fit in with the low 
income on the farm and help stretch the 
clothing dollar. Our consumer buying 
projects are based entirely on present-day 
clothing problems. We must keep our 
women up to date as a simple matter of 
economy. They can ill afford not to know 
the new textiles or the most practical buy 
in hosiery, shoes, etc. Are they getting 


their money’s worth in piece goods as well 
as in ready-to-wear garments? Lack of 
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appreciation of quality often results in false 
economy. We need to do more to get 
information about performance of fabrics 
and ready-to-wear garments to the people 
who buy them. To do this, some of us will 
have to study further what makes clothes 
satisfying—artistically, physically, eco- 
nomically. Others will have to help open 
smooth channels between teachers and 
manufacturers. Perhaps we have been too 
afraid that we shall seem to advertise some 
special product. How can we have con- 
sumer education without complete frank- 
ness, without naming things? What is the 
responsibility of the homemaker in this 
phase of the consumer movement? 

Besides not having much factual informa- 
tion about the fabrics they buy, our women 
find a lack of interesting designs for larger 
women, both in ready-made garments and 
in commercial patterns. Is there anything 
which our group can do about this? In 
several counties of California, Ethelwyn 
Dodson has been making a study about 
ready-made and homemade dresses? by 
circulating questionnaires among women 
present at extension meetings. She has 
found that 75 per cent of the women who 
filled in the questionnaires were wearing 
ready-made dresses, the majority of them 
made of rayon and ranging in price from 
$3 to $7. This information is of value not 
only to the women of the county and the 
home demonstration agent but also to local 
merchants. Evidently more attention 
should be given in extension work to the 
buying of ready-made dresses, especially 
in the lower price brackets. 

Though such studies suggest that the 
trend is away from home sewing, training 
for the latter continues to have an im- 
portant place in the extension program. 
The two groups of women, those who buy 
ready-made and those who make at home, 

2See Miss Dodson’s annual report as clothing 


specialist, California Agricultural Extension Service, 
1938. 
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have many needs in common. That being 
the case, how much emphasis should be 
placed on sewing in our present program? 
What relation exists between skill in con- 
struction and the ability to buy wisely? 
We feel that clothing construction projects 
have their greatest appeal because they 
keep our women up to date by using the 
most recent patterns, designs, finishes, fab- 
rics, and color combinations. Care and use 
of equipment, including the sewing ma- 
chine, is always an important feature of this 
work, 

Because there is always work to be done 
in fitting garments, this is an important 
part of the program in every state and will 
probably continue to be so. Perhaps it is 
possible by this means to develop an ap- 
preciation of the value of the home con- 
struction of clothing. 

Since the textiles and clothing programs 
in extension are based on present-day cloth- 
ing problems, we must consider care of 
clothing. Here we are faced not only with 
the care of fabrics as we have known them 
for a long time but also with those that we 
have today. We must include an under- 
standing of the new fabrics and finishes 
and how to clean them. 

Many extension clothing programs have 
included the selection of foundation gar- 
ments, but there is still place for additional 
reliable factual information about them, 
and methods of presenting such information 
might well be emphasized. 

Through the medium of aesthetics of 
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clothing we attempt to interest the women 
in personal problems so that they will want 
to improve their appearance, and through 
this medium we can reach them in home 
construction. 

For some years the 65 clothing specialists 
of the Agricultural Extension Service, work- 
ing in 43 states, have helped to guide 
clothing programs. We believe that rural 
women are better dressed than formerly and 
feel more contentment and ease. We hope 
our influence has helped in this great 
change. 

Many questions are raised in the thou- 
sands of contacts we make with women each 
year. Home economists who deal with 
clothing in the research, teaching, and com- 
mercial fields can help us find the answers. 

What should we do about showing il- 
lustrative material about high quality 
goods? Does this merely stimulate desires 
that cannot be satisfied? How can we 
proceed to find good merchandise, beautiful 
in design and color and reasonable in price, 
to use with our groups? As we all know, 
less expensive things are usually less 
beautiful. Can the textiles and clothing 
division help speed the day of informative 
labeling and of closer co-operation between 
manufacturer, merchandiser, and consumer? 
Have workers in consumer education 
learned anything that will help us? And 
finally, how can we, through a study of 
all the aspects of clothing, learn what 
clothing problems really are and in turn 
help our women to realize their objectives? 
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THE SCHOOL LUNCH IN RURAL AND SMALL-TOWN 
SCHOOLS—A SYMPOSIUM 


The Conference of Food Service Directors has come to be an important annual gathering 
for institution managers and dietitians, and the one held in Baltimore on November 2, 3, 


and 4, 1939, (described on page 101) was no exception. 


The Saturday morning session 


was devoted mainly to the school lunch, and besides papers on the problems presented by city 
schools included a group of talks on those of small-town and rural schools—a subject which 


has received less trained attention than it deserves. 


We are, therefore, gratified to be 


allowed to give our readers the benefit of the discussion, including Miss Spalding’s sum- 
mary, which, as will be seen, covered the papers on city as well as small-town and rural 


schools. 


CAFETERIA MANAGEMENT IN 
RURAL AND SUBURBAN 
SCHOOLS 


KATHERINE E. BRAITHWAITE 


Public school cafeterias are in their in- 
fancy in the United States, and we must 
look to see them grow and change, just as 
we have watched the little red schoolhouse 
turn into a huge school bus that travels 
down the highway to the large consolidated 
school. 

It is comparatively easy to incorporate 
an adequate cafeteria in the building plans 
of a city or suburban high school and have 
its initial equipment installed in just the 
right place. With a clientele of several 
thousand children we can be reasonably 
sure that our profits will warrant employing 
a trained dietitian to take charge. Our 
worries will be over, our menus balanced as 
well as our books. If there are in the sys- 
tem a sufficient number of such cafeterias 
operated by experts, the administration will 
be justified in hiring the services of a still 
more expert person to direct the entire 
regiment of cafeterias. The profits will so 
fill the sinking fund that no one will have 
to worry, save the one who is chosen and 
paid to do the worrying. 

The problems and management of the 
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rural and suburban cafeteria make quite a 
different story. We cannot afford to pay 
an expert to worry for us. We all with one 
accord have to worry, whether we choose to 
do so or not. The hungry boys and girls 
must be fed on time, with the right food, at 
a minimum cost. 

We find in most localities one of four 
plans of operation for a school cafeteria. 
Let us take up each, discussing the advan- 
tages and disadvantages so that you, the 
brave one who contemplates opening a 
cafeteria, may be forewarned as you make 
your choice. 

The oldest type is that of the concession 
privilege, where the school furnishes the 
building and the customers and a person not 
under school contract operates the cafeteria 
at a profit or a loss to himself. The princi- 
pal and the home economics department do 
not share this responsibility. The school 
does not make any financial outlay for 
equipment, maintenance, or salary. There 
is no moral obligation on the part of the 
faculty as to the type or the quality of food 
served. The concessionaire does the worry- 
ing and takes the profits. 

The disadvantages must not be over- 
looked. Such a cafeteria can never become 
a vital part of the health program of a 
school. The civic and the social aspects of 
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education are not considered with this type, 
in which pupils are not required to return 
their trays, keep their tables clean, or help 
their neighbors become good citizens. This 
cafeteria does not operate solely for the 
benefit of the school but largely for the 
benefit of the owner. Of course, it may be 
possible that a very philanthropic person 
will undertake the job and forget the profits, 
but we cannot hope to find enough such 
citizens to spread over the field. 

The cafeteria directed by the P.-T.A. is 
another common type found in many rural 
and suburban communities. It often seems 
an answer to prayer in the case of the small 
school whose total population could not 
alone support a cafeteria. Here the school 
shares in the outlay for equipment; by hold- 
ing a bazaar, it raises its quota. After the 
opening, the P.-T.A. carries the load. This 
plan tends to make a closer union between 
P.-T.A. and school. But this scheme, too, 
has its drawbacks. First, the operator, 
who is usually an untrained person, will find 
it difficult to build up ideals and high stand- 
ards of efficiency out of her daily experiences 
or her past; instead, we are likely to find 
that the cafeteria reflects the air of the 
country store or the church supper. Volun- 
teer assistants from the members of the 
P.-T.A. are not at all times to be depended 
on. Changes within the organization are 
bound to be reflected in the management. 
A new president or a new cafeteria com- 
mittee does not always spell smooth sailing 
for the manager. The entire cafeteria com- 
mittee sometimes becomes engaged in the 
actual management, instead of restraining 
its activities to those of an advisory nature. 

The third type, the home economics de- 
partment management, has much to recom- 
mend it. A trained teacher will be in charge 
of food service, and our only worry here 
will be lest she belong in the wrong category 
of the two set up by Mark Twain, “Them 
what knows does, them what don’t know 
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teaches.” If she comes under the first 
category, the cafeteria is safe. Her cafe- 
teria will become a laboratory for classes in 
quantity cookery, thereby reducing the cost 
of all food lessons, and will provide excellent 
motivation for small groups, meeting at 
appropriate times of day, for food prepara- 
tion and service. 

The disadvantages are quite evident to 
the teacher, however. She cannot but 
realize that pupil labor is being exploited, 
that skills are developed in a much shorter 
time than the pupil spends on them, and 
that the routine tasks offer limited learning. 
More time is required for the proper running 
of the cafeteria than can be educationally 
justified, and many operations require a 
longer span of time than can be given in a 
regular class. Moreover, the menu will not 
allow very broad scope in meal planning. 

The final goal which we of the suburban 
and rural districts hope to attain is to have 
at least our large cafeterias under the direc- 
tion of one trained operator. This will 
make possible participation in the health 
program and will enable us better to build 
up civic responsibilities in our students 
and to function in a more effective way 
in the social life of the entire school. It 
will furnish opportunities in business train- 
ing and provide for classes in quantity 
cookery at appropriate times. Most im- 
portant, the entire policy of the cafeteria 
can be regulated for the best interests of 
the student body. 

Just where are we going to find these 
trained persons for the salary we can offer 
them, one that is commensurate with the 
responsibilities and with their college train- 
ing? If we pay more than 20 or 25 per cent 
of the income from the cafeteria in salaries, 
we are on a fair road to bankruptcy. We 
will have to work out some plan with the 
school board to assure this well-trained 
person a salary similar to that of a teacher, 
together with the benefits of pension and 
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insurance. Even with this trained director, 
the principal and home economics super- 
visor must continue to worry over the 
management, maintenance, filling vacancies 
that are sure to follow the most successful 
year. The prize dietitian will either move 
on to greener fields or enter the field of 
matrimony. This brings us back to the 
beginning of our problem, from the conces- 
sionaire up and down the line. We who 
hold the torches and believe in the vital 
educational value of the cafeteria must keep 
on worrying most of the time over our disap- 
pointments and rejoicing only now and 
then in our achievements. 


THE RURAL SCHOOL LUNCH 
CATHERINE M. LEAMY 


Frequently in rural schools the ingenuity 
and resourcefulness of both the teacher and 
the community are tested to the utmost to 
provide even a single hot dish for the school 
children during the winter months. Often 
there is no available space for a lunchroom 
and no equipment for the preparation of 
food. Some rural schools have but one 
room, which houses several grades; others 
with several elementary rooms do not have 
the advantage of the direction of a home 
economics teacher. 

Perhaps the simplest method of solving 
such problems is that used by a rural 
teacher who raffled 25 pounds of sugar, 
bought an oilstove and a dishpan to be filled 
with hot water, and had each child bring 
with his lunch a glass jar of food which 
could be heated. This system used in a 


school of 100 pupils proved so successful 
that for one winter a rule was made requir- 
ing each child to bring a jar of food to be 
heated. By the following year the im- 
portance of a hot lunch had been so ably 
demonstrated that the school started a 
small cafeteria. The glass-jar system has 
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several advantages: It continues to give 
the parent entire responsibility for his 
child’s lunch; it requires minimum equip- 
ment and no preparation at school; it does 
not greatly disturb the classroom routine. 

In another community the Parent- 
Teacher Association, through its health 
committee, had one member each week 
prepare either cocoa or soup in her home, 
take it to the school, and serve it to every 
child in his classroom. Although the 
children who could do so were requested to 
bring either food to be used in preparation 
of the dish or to pay five cents, every child 
was served and any cost entailed was borne 
by the Association. This method worked 
well in a town where two or three interested 
women lived near a one-room school; but 
in a community where over a hundred 
children were served, the committee ex- 
perienced difficulty in obtaining enough 
reliable volunteers to continue the program 
during the winter months. This method 
entails minimum expenditure for food and 
equipment but proves none too reliable in 
a long-time program. 

In schools where some space can be 
devoted to a cafeteria, the P.-T.A. has in 
some instances taken the responsibility of 
hiring a cook, furnishing equipment, and 
taking charge of the planning, buying, and 
bookkeeping. This procedure makes the 
cafeteria a part of the community; parents 
visit to see what their children actually buy 
and feel directly responsible for its success. 
Its final success depends entirely on the 
responsible committee, whose membership 
varies from year to year, while the fact 
that the cook’s salary is paid from the 
proceeds of the cafeteria means that less can 
be spent for the food served to the children. 

Another way in which the small cafe- 
teria problem is met is to have the manager 
hired directly by the principal, make her 
salary from the cafeteria proceeds, and be 
responsible only to the principal. In many 
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places this manager has no training or 
special knowledge for her job, so that the 
interest of the principal determines the sort 
of a cafeteria which results. If the princi- 
pal is keenly interested and aware of the 
standards for a good school lunch, the 
cafeteria is most satisfactory; but if he uses 
it as a means of making money for athletics 
or some other school program, it may de- 
velop poor food habits in the school 
children. 

In one community the hot-lunch problem 
is solved by the entire community. A 
group of women meet with the home demon- 
stration agent in the fall to can vegetables 
which may be used in soups during the 
winter; the teachers then plan a menu 
around their canned food and ask each 
child who is able to bring five cents worth 
of food a week. The class is then organized 
into groups who prepare the food, serve, 
and act as dishwashers. In this way about 
50 children are served daily during the 
cold months. 

The most unsatisfactory situation is that 
found when a concession is granted to some 
member of the community. The chief 
purpose of such a system of food service is 
to make money, so that even under the best 
situations the children cannot receive the 
best value for their money. When, as 
sometimes happens, the women who hold 
these concessions do not even know how to 
cook, the lunchrooms serve merely as a 
place where sweets of all descriptions are 
purchased in quantity. 

Furnishing hot school lunches in rural 
communities has done a great deal to 
better the nutrition of the school children. 
It is to be hoped that eventually these 
efforts will result everywhere in a hot-lunch 
service under the direction of a trained 
individual who is a member of and paid 
by the school department. Under such 


circumstances the child could be assured 
of not only receiving an adequate lunch 
but also of developing good food habits. 
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THE SCHOOL LUNCH AS A 
COUNTY PROJECT 


MIRIAM L. BEALL 


Montgomery County, Maryland, is 
situated just northwest of Washington, 
D.C. The property immediately adjacent 
comprises a part of the suburbs; the north- 
ern, or upper part, of the county is quite 
rural; and Rockville, the county seat, is a 
small town. Thus we have in the county 
suburban, rural, and town schools. 

Hot lunches have been served at noon in 
the Montgomery County schools for a 
little more than ten years. Before that 
most of the pupils went home to lunch, as 
they usually lived near the school, and one 
hour was allowed for the lunch period. 
With the consolidation of schools and the 
transportation of students by bus, it was 
found that a greater number of children 
were bringing lunches from home. Also, 
in most of the new programs that were set 
up, only half an hour was the usual time 
allotted to the lunch period. This brought 
a direct need for food served at school. 

The serving of lunch in the schools was 
initiated by the county superintendent, who 
arranged with the nutrition department of 
the American Red Cross to send nutrition- 
ists to the schools. These people went 
to the schools, taught nutrition, and 
often helped start the lunchrooms. Then 
parents, finding that a hot lunch would be 
beneficial, organized groups and came to the 
school and prepared and served the lunch. 
At the beginning they not only brought the 
utensils and necessary dishes but in many 
cases supplied the heating equipment. 

After the P.-T.A. had started the hot- 
lunch service in a school, it was usually able 
to pay someone to come regularly to prepare 
food; but the mothers continued to come 
and serve at noon, supervise the selection 
of foods, and help toclean up. In the larger 
schools duties were rotated so that each 
mother served only one day a semester. 
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At first the lunches were prepared and 
served in whatever room or part of a 
room was available. As the need for space 
and equipment became greater, cafeterias 
were made available and equipment was 
supplied partly through the earnest efforts 
of the mothers and partly through the 
Board of Education. 

As the schools grew in size and new ones 
were built, more help was needed in the 
cafeterias. The people hired were very 
willing workers but for the most part un- 
trained in nutrition or dietetics. It then 
became evident that some guidance was 
needed to keep the food served of the type 
most desirable for children and to maintain 
the fine standards set up by the mothers. 
A bulletin was then gotten out with the 
help of a committee which included the 
county superintendent of schools, the 
county health officer, the school nurse, a 
P.-T.A. member, a school principal, a 
cafeteria manager, and a home economics 
teacher. This bulletin stressed the follow- 


ing points: 


1. Milk standards. Through the co-operation 
of the county health department, standards are set 
up and milk is tested whenever desired. No milk 
is served that does not meet the standards of the 
Health Department. Only whole pasteurized milk 
or certified raw milk is served. Chocolate milk 
must meet the requirements for whole milk. 

2. Food served. It is suggested that the food 
served be similar to that served in a good home, 
and that all food be prepared and cooked in the 
cafeteria. This is especially desirable in desserts, 
such as pies, puddings, cakes. 

3. Beverages. All beverages to be plain fruit 
juices. 

4. Ice cream. The ice cream served must meet 
the standards for ice cream, and no substitutes for 
ice cream may be served. It is felt that real ice 
cream is nutritious and that some of the frozen 
confections similar to ice cream are not. 

5. Freelunch. The idea of the free lunch means 
that the pupil is not in a position to supply his own 
lunch from home or to have available money to 
purchase his lunch at school. 

Since the provision of this lunch to the pupils is a 
county project, there is no expense to the Board of 
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Education. As a means of providing for the cost 
of food for these children, the following suggestions 
are made: 

a. Special donation days (as Thanksgiving and 
Christmas). Food and money are donated by the 
school children themselves. 

b. Donations of surplus vegetables. These are 
often canned by the home economics classes. 

c. The P.-T.A., usually through its welfare com- 
mittee, plans to assist in raising money for this fund. 

d. The Red Cross. In some communities the 
Red Cross can contribute towards the cost of the 
lunch fund for children. 

e. Home economics departments. These depart- 
ments help in canning food and in the preparation 
and selection of foods. 

While the school is providing the food without 
money cost to the individual child, it is good citizen- 
ship training for the school to provide the child 
with an opportunity to engage in some sort of work 
by which he can earn his lunch. 


The bulletin also gives suggestive menus, 
methods of dishwashing, and so on. 

Since this first committee got out the 
bulletin, another more comprehensive com- 
mittee has been formed. It includes the 
county superintendent of schools, the 
county high school supervisor, a high school 
principal, an elementary school principal, 
a P.-T.A. member, the county health offi- 
cer, the school nurse, a cafeteria manager, 
a home economics teacher, the county 
home demonstration agent, and a member 
of the Montgomery County Civic Federa- 
tion. In this way the county school cafe- 
teria committee represents the county 
as a whole and can work out problems 
that confront individual schools and also 
those that are county-wide. No _indi- 
vidual or school may decide what the 
children shall or shall not have, but in- 
stead the county school cafeteria committee 
can act for the interests of the children in 
nutrition and education. 

In short, the object of the cafeteria, like 
that of all school departments, is to serve 
the children by using nutrition and educa- 
tion to build them physically and mentally. 
The cafeteria is for service and education, 
not for making profit. 
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THE CAFETERIA AS A _ VOCA- 
TIONAL TRAINING CENTER 


MARY B. RILEY 


Our high school, located in a small Mary- 
land town which is a suburb of Washington, 
D. C., has an enrollment of about 800 
students. We organized our cafeteria with 
these two main ideas: to provide foods of the 
highest nutritional value in such a manner 
that they would have an attractive sales 
appeal, and to use our cafeteria as a voca- 
tional training center for girls interested in 
food service. 

Students enrolling in this course have had 
two years of home economics training in 
which they have studied the preparation of 
foods, meal service, food values, and a unit 
of consumer education. They have had 
no previous experience in quantity cookery. 
Their knowledge and experience increase 
with their participation in the preparation 
of various recipes, practical application of 
small mechanical devices and equipment, 
use of both gas and electrical equipment, 
cashiering, hostess duties, menu planning, 
ordering, and keeping records. 

Each student works at least one class 
period (55 minutes) a day, during her lunch 
hour, and from about half an hour to an 
hour before school, depending on her par- 
ticular duty for the week. The students 
interchange weekly in their duties, a plan 
which offers the students systematic de- 
velopment in various fields and gives each 
girl a chance to cultivate not only her 
natural aptitudes but also her inclinations. 
Opportunity to test her skill in a possible 
future vocation is also offered by the variety 
of duties. 

In conjunction with their special training 
in food preparation and quantity cooking, 
the students obtain experience in buying, 
budgeting, and _  cashiering—experiences 


which will be helpful when they apply for 
employment in tearoom work. 
From personal observation we know that 
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the dietetic work in food preparation is 
used by the girls in their homes. We have 
found the average pupil keenly interested 
in budgeting not only her personal resources 
but also the family resources. Often we 
overlook the fact that high school pupils 
are old enough to feel keenly and appreciate 
the family problems and that they welcome 
the opportunity to apply in their own lives 
what they have learned in the school 
cafeteria. 

This training in cafeteria management 
offers experience to be used not only in 
seeking employment in the field of food 
service but also in seeking further training 
at college. This is recognized and accepted 
by those interested in college courses be- 
cause, as each of us knows, theory with no 
opportunity of application is not practical. 

The home economics teacher acts as 
supervisor of the cafeteria. 

In the division of work among the stu- 
dents the most important duty is that of the 
student manager. She prepares the menu, 
at least one week in advance, with the 
privilege of changing it daily in order to 
use leftovers; she gives the recipes or direc- 
tions to each of her assistants, naming the 
proportions to be used; and she places daily 
orders for meats, fresh vegetables, fruits, 
and milk, and weekly ones to the various 
wholesale houses. In case any one of her 
assistants is absent, the student manager 
is responsible for the absentee’s duty that 
day as well as her own work. She must 
submit at least one new recipe with an 
estimate of the cost price, the number of 
portions it will yield, and the price at which 
a portion should be sold. Her plans are 
always checked with the supervisor. 

To help the student manager in plan- 
ning her menu and ordering, the supervisor 
provides her with a loose-leaf notebook 
containing standard measures, basic menus, 
and plate specials, and with a file box of 
recipes with the number of portions served. 

The students working under the student 
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manager are a head cook (for platter 
tunches), an assistant cook, a simple dessert 
cook, a cake cook, a pastry cook, an as- 
sistant pastry cook, three sandwich girls, 
a salad-dressing girl, a salad girl, and an 
assistant salad girl. ‘These girls are respon- 
sible for the preparation of their various 
foods, for setting up and later cleaning up 
their special portion of the counter, and for 
the proper storing of leftovers. 

Other student duties are those of food 
checker, cashier, housekeeper, and hostess. 

The food checker is responsible for check- 
ing all trays, and her totals must tally with 
the cashier’s balance. The cashier is 
responsible for all money received from 
patrons and for depositing it to the school 
account. She, with the checker as her 
assistant, checks all bills and presents them 
to the supervisor for final checking. A 
record is made of all income and disburse- 
ments, and a complete monthly statement 
is compiled in duplicate, one copy being 
sent to the principal and one kept on file. 
The housekeeper is responsible for the 
storeroom, for keeping record of stocks 
received and used, and for issuing all sup- 
plies needed by the cooks. She is also 
responsible for listing all staples to be or- 
dered and gives a weekly inventory of the 
stock on hand to the supervisor. The 
hostess is responsible for the entire care of 
the teachers’ dining room, including ob- 
taining and serving any food from the 
counter that the teachers may wish. She 
also prepares and serves the coffee or tea 
for the faculty. 

A colored woman is hired to wash dishes. 
N.Y.A. students wash the tables and polish 
the silver. 

An effort is made to instill in all the 
students the importance of such qualifica- 
tions as attractive appearance, cheerful 
disposition, energetic manner, ability to 
speed up without excitement when neces- 
sary, enthusiasm, loyalty, honesty, and 
ability to co-operate. 
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We feel that with this organization we 
can offer each student more practical ex- 
perience and get a better understanding of 
each girl and of her individual aptitudes 
than under any other type of organization. 
Our two chief interests—to provide foods 
high in nutritional values and to offer a 
vocational training center—are being ac- 
complished. By no means do we believe 
our organization perfect, but we do know 
that experience is life’s teacher. We aim 
to offer each girl opportunities for ex- 
perience so varied in nature that when she 
has been graduated the year’s work will 
prove to be a stepping stone from which she 
may go to a secure future. 


SUMMARY 
MARY SPALDING 


City and country boys and girls may well 
expect better noonday meals. Each con- 
tributor to this symposium has looked 
beyond the management of the cafeteria, 
with its need to make two ends meet, to the 
boys and girls it serves; has set up real goals 
of good, nutritious meals, food value for 
money, social values. Sound business prin- 
ciples must be the basis in order to attain 
these goals, but the school cafeteria is a 
very human business. Mr. Sylvester says 
that those in Baltimore can easily make 
money for other school purposes, but do not. 
Dr. Roberts says that boys and girls must 
know enough about nutrition to choose 
intelligently wherever they go—at home, 
at school, at restaurants, in the North 
Woods, or at the South Pole. 

How can country and small-town boys 
and girls receive educational values equal 
to those that the meals at the city school 
can bring? I wish every school superin- 
tendent in the country could hear how Mr. 
Sylvester has worked this out for his city 
cafeterias with 25,000 boys and girls as 
patrons. I congratulate him on the fact 
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that one third of his boys and girls are 
choosing milk—plain or chocolate. I was 
interested that so many more choose choco- 
late milk. In the Newark, New Jersey, 
psychological study of beverages liked best 
by high school girls and boys, plain milk 
stood first with about half of the boys and 
a third of the girls. Many others liked it 
but gave economic reasons that prevented 
taking it. The Baltimore policy of prohibit- 
ing the sale of foods of questionable nutri- 
tive value perhaps accounts for the sale 
of milk in its schools. It is heartening to 
learn about a small school where in two 
months the sale of 23 kinds of cakes and 
cookies was reduced to graham crackers and 
molasses cookies, while the sale of hot 
dishes increased 50 per cent and that of 
nourishing puddings 25 per cent. 

In his book Schoolboy,' Gerald E. Friend 
sees a marked decrease in the demand for 
“tucks” in the form of sugar since 1923 and 
the substitution of fresh fruits. It is pos- 
sible that this may be due to a better 
balanced diet in the schools. 

In the papers about country schools, the 
parents come again and again into the 
picture. If nutrition teaching is sound, it 
must be functional. The home and the 
school both play their part in meeting the 
nutritional needs of the children. Are the 
city schools helping the boys and girls to 
choose a supplement for their home-packed 
lunch? Mr. Sylvester’s managers make 
13,000 children=bringing packed lunches 
feel at home. Are there meetings for 
parents in the city as there are in some of 
the country places, so that the home and the 
school may both play their part for the 
better nutrition of boys and girls? 


1 Published in 1935 by W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 
Cambridge, England. 
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I was impressed with the in-service train- 
ing of educated managers in the city and the 
need for training of the untrained manager 
for the country school. In Massachusetts 
we have been holding a week’s summer con- 
ference for these women the past four years. 
Just as the teacher is the great factor in the 
schoolroom, so the good manager makes 
for the success of the lunchroom. Maybe 
the small school cannot pay for a manager. 
Could a superintendency union or a county 
employ a trained manager to help the un- 
trained women work out their school 
lunch problems? Our nutritionists have 
followed the managers back to their lunch- 
rooms and know they need help in making 
practical application to their own needs of 
what they learned during their week’s 
conference at Fitchburg. I liked so much 
the preparation of the manual for employees 
in the Baltimore system and the bulletins 
for managers in Montgomery County. 

Miss Beall has given us a real plan for 

community action for better school lunches; 
that is, the combined support of the school 
and the civic and health groups. 
* Our professional associations can give 
much to the country school lunch manager 
and have done so. The Massachusetts 
Home Economics Association has started 
a section for lunchroom managers and in- 
vited the untrained managers to belong. 
Could not our national professional asso- 
ciations, the American Dietetic Association 
and the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, as well as a committee from the 
Conference of Food Service Directors, help 
with a manual for these women so that they 
may give still better service to the many 
rural children whose health and education 
they’ influence through the lunches they 
serve? 


























OF HOME ECONOMICS! 


VELMA PHILLIPS 


Some 400 delegates from about 24 coun- 
tries attended the Sixth International 
Congress of Home Economics held in Co- 
penhagen, August 20 to 25, 1939. The 
committee in charge arranged a program 
in which sessions and professional trips were 
admirably balanced with recreation and 
hospitality, both official and private. 

The sessions of the Congress were held 
at the Castle of Christiansborg. 

Reports of the delegates summarized the 
programs in domestic science instruction 
in their particular countries since the last 
Congress, held in Berlin in 1934.2 Mrs. 
Karen Braae, chairman of the Danish com- 
mittee on arrangements for the Congress 
and also president of the National Council 
for Domestic Science and Economy, told 
of the progress of the Council since its 
establishment in 1935 and said that its 
interests, in spite of their very varied 
nature, fall into two categories: 





(1) The care of the consumers’ interests in 
negotiations both with the legislative authorities 
and with industry and commerce; (2) the establish- 
ment through its educational work of a connecting 
link between the work of housekeeping on the one 
hand and the science of home economics on the 
other hand. 


Dorothy Mabel Daldy of England, 
lecturer in education, gave one of the best 
reports of the economic aspects of guidance 


1 For further description of the Congress, see the 
Journat for January 1940, page 35. 

? Contributions from the United States to this 
part of the program will be found in the JourNAL 
for September 1939, pages 447-460. 
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SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS _ given at the domestic science school. She 


said: 


Economy, as several contributors emphasized, 
must by no means be regarded as being merely the 
negative process of not spending money and not 
wasting material; it is on the contrary the intel- 
ligent use of materials, surroundings, time, and 
abilities, which extracts from these their maximum 
utility. When viewed in this way the pursuit of 
economy becomes an adventure, full of excitement 
and interest, and it is one in which even young girls 
will join with enthusiasm.... Their education 
should stimulate courage, forethought, a discrimi- 
nating sense of values, generosity; and as one Swiss 
contributor wrote, ‘‘“We must so teach them that 
they realize that economy, while it cuts out super- 
fluities from life, has liberality as its main ob- 
jective.” 

All contributors regard it as essential that the 
girls should appreciate the importance of the power 
of women in their roles of producers and consumers 
in influencing national and international economy; 
and all recognize that this can only be effected by 
a practical approach to the problems of consump- 
tion and production. There is, however, divergence 
of opinion as to the desirability of inculcating vari- 
ous economic and political-economic theories. Some 
want to teach the girls that a self-supporting 
country is most desirabie for economic and political 
reasons and that each household should produce 
as much of what it consumes as possible; others urge 
that the girls must be taught that wise economy 
consists in international exchange and allowing the 
middleman his fair profit; others again want to 
exclude all political teaching from the education of 
the young and to teach them only such economic 
principles as they can grasp and to encourage 
independent thinking and discrimination. 


The trips to schools and other points of 
home economics interest were as valuable 
as the discussions. This was true even 
of the general sight-seeing trip, which was 
arranged to introduce the delegates to 
Copenhagen and its surroundings. During 
it we obtained, among many other impres- 
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sions, a sense of the variety of Danish 
housing. We saw modern apartments with 
small porches shaded by brightly colored 
awnings, then mud-thatched cottages, old 
castles, universities, and rows of small 
homes in a very modern style but built 
years ago by their “Architect King.” As 
we traveled along, we came to another row 
of small new homes designated ‘‘Wonder 
Apartments” by the guide because the new 
owners were still wondering where the 
next payment was coming from. Appar- 
ently installment buying is as popular in 
Denmark as in the United States. 

We visited the Suhr’s Training College of 
Domestic Science, founded in 1905 to 
prepare domestic science teachers for house- 
wifery schools and for housekeeping courses 
in the high schools, agricultural colleges, 
professional schools for youths, continua- 
tion schools, and evening courses. Al- 
though classes were not in session, the 
school had prepared exhibits to illustrate 
its work. I was impressed with the neat 
orderliness of the laboratories and displays. 
Exhibits of fancy cookery were delightful 
but, in many cases, too elaborate for my 
taste. Since even in Scandinavian coun- 
tries homemakers are having a difficult time 
securing maid service, they surely will have 
to abandon this time-consuming occupa- 
tion of overdecorating foods. 

At the Husassistenternes Fagskole [Trade 
School for Household Assistants], we saw 
the students getting practical experience in 
cooking, serving, sewing, laundering, and 
child care. Here again I was impressed 
with the hard work involved in elaborate 
housekeeping without modern appliances. 

Another day we visited a modern ele- 
mentary school kitchen in a very artistic, 
modern school building, in striking contrast 
to the other schools visited. The buildings 
of the latter were old and had little to offer 
in the way of artistic effects, although they 
were interesting because of their well- 
scrubbed effects and cleanliness. The up- 
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to-date equipment in this new school 
showed careful selection for durability and 
use. There was not one superfluous article. 
Although every item was modern, the desks 
were arranged in elevated tiers. In such 
a laboratory, food preparation could be 
taught only in small individual quantities. 

One evening all the delegates were en- 
tertained at supper in the home of Fru 
Paula Nissen. The dining room was a 
picture with two tables covered with all 
imaginable varieties of cold dishes. During 
the short, informal program homemakers 
told of their plan to interest young girls in 
going to the farms for the summer to help 
with the housework and in this way per- 
haps help solve the servant problem. 
The homemakers help girls to study English 
or aid them in any way that will be bene- 
ficial to both parties. Some of the young 
girls who had already done such work were 
at the party and told how they appreciated 
the advantages they had had from helping 
in the homes with the cooking, sewing, or 
scrubbing. 

When Mrs. Nissen inquired about the 
probable success of such a scheme in 
America, I could only say that most edu- 
cated American girls are not interested in 
housework as a vocation except in their 
own homes and that I thought the best 
solution to the servant difficulty would be 
to lessen housework by eliminating un- 
necessary flourishes and increasing the use 
of laborsaving devices. 

Three resolutions were adopted by the 
Congress. The first dealt with the social 
importance of education for homemaking 
and its special value in integrating school 
experience with actual life situations. The 
second emphasized the important role of 
home economics in the restoration or con- 
servation of the intellectual, moral, social, 
and economic values of home and family 
life. The third resolution advocates the 
provision and use of suitable films and radio 
as aids in home economics teaching. 
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O.E.S. FIFTH READER 
SYBIL L. SMITH and GEORGIAN ADAMS 


Keeping up with the times in the field of 
research is no less a problem than in the 
realm of world affairs. In either case, 
so much transpires in far-flung places that 
it is difficult to follow it all. Our newspa- 
pers and magazines on current events 
assemble and analyze the news for us and 
place it within easy reach of all who would 
read. And now comes the O.E.S. Fifth 
Reader to bring together the news of the 
past year in the field of home economics 
research in the land-grant institutions. 
Those familiar with the Reader will recall 
that it is a collection of state agricultural 
experiment station bulletins and circulars 
of interest to home economists. Its scope 
is indicated by the table of contents given 
below, in which the publications listed are 
classified as to subject matter. 


O.E.S. FIFTH READER 


Food Preservation 


Lengthening the Storage Period of Cucumbers, 
J. Warracre, L. R. HAwrsorn, and S. H. 
YARNELL. Tex. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 576 
(1939), 23 pp. 

Making Maraschino Cherries at Home, F. A. LEE. 
N. Y. State Agr. Expt. Sta. Circ. 184 (1938), 
8 pp. 

Utilization and Storage of Florida Grapes, O. D. 
Apgotr and K. W. Loucke. Fila. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bull. 329 (1938), 14 pp. 

Home Preparation of Fruits and Vegetables for 
the Freezer-Locker, H. CARtton. Tenn. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bull. 168 (1938), 11 pp. 

Home Canning, M. C. Prunp. N. Y. Cornell 
Agr. Exten. Bull. for Homemakers 261, Revised 
(1938), 79 pp. 


Culinary Quality of Foods 


The Culinary Quality of Apples as Determined by 
the Use of New York State Varieties, M. C. 
Prunp. N. Y. Cornell Agr. Expt. Sta. Mem. 
225 (1939), 73 pp. 

The Use of Lard in Cake Making, H. BAEpDER. 
Nebr. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 320 (1938), 19 pp. 

The Physical and Chemical Characteristics of 
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Lards and Other Fats in Relation to Their 
Culinary Value. II, Use in Plain Cake, B. 
Lowe and P. M. Netson. Iowa Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Research Bull. 255 (1939), pp. 148-216. 


Vitamin C Content of Foods 


Further Studies on the Vitamin A and C Content 
of Washington Grown Apples, E. N. Top- 
HUNTER. Wash. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 375 
(1939), 24 pp. 

The Vitamin Content of Green String Beans When 
Cooked or Canned and Stored, H. L. MAyrreLtp 
and J. E. RicHarpson. Mont. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bull. 373 (1939), 14 pp. 

Ascorbic Acid (Vitamin C) in Tomatoes and 
Tomato Products, W. A. MAcLinn and C. R. 
Fetters. Mass. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 354 
(1938), 39 pp. 


Household Production vs. Purchase of Foods 


Comparative Costs of Home-Produced and Com- 
mercially Produced Bread and Rolls, E. B. 
SnypER. Nebr. Agr. Expt. Sta. Research Bull. 
115 (1939), 24 pp. 

Relative Economy of Household Production and 
Purchase of Four Canned Vegetables, E. G. 
Hoimes. Vt. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 449 (1939), 


32 pp. 
Dietary Studies and Nutritional Status 


Farm Family Diets in the Lower Coastal Plains 
of South Carolina, A. M. Moser. S. C. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bull. 319 (1939), 80 pp. 

Methods of Conducting Mass Studies in Human 
Nutrition, P. B. Mack and J. M. SmirH. Pa. 
State Coll. Bull. 32 (1939), No. 43, 91 pp. 

Some Body Measurements of Texas School Chil- 
dren, J. Wairacre. Tex. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 
567 (1939), 61 pp. 


The House: Planning, Care, and Equipment 


Planning the Kitchen, M. WILson. 
Expt. Sta. Circ. 131 (1939), 32 pp. 

Kitchen Storage Space, C. E. Jonas. N. Y. 
Cornell Agr. Exten. Bull. for Homemakers 398 
(1938), 59 pp. 

Wood Finishes, B. M. Kuscuxe. R. I. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Misc. Publ. 3 (1939), 7 pp. (mimeo- 
graphed). 

Further Studies of Selected Types of Domestic 
Gas Stoves, A. E. BARAGAR. Nebr. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Research Bull. 111 (1939), 24 pp. 

Performance Analysis of Selected Types of Kero- 
sene Stoves, M. M. Monroe. Me. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bull. 394 (1939), pp. 433-521. 


Oreg. Agr. 
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Textiles 


The Influence of Position Isomerism in Azo Dyes 
upon Their Fastness to Light and Washing, 
M. E. Grirrita and W. R. Brope. Ohio Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bull. 601 (1939), 21 pp. 

Résumé of an Eight-Year Series of Consumer 
Studies on Silk and Rayon, P. B. Mack, F. G. 
Wryninc, S. StarK, and E. R. Gray. Pa. 
State Coll. Bull. 32 (1939), No. 42, 220 pp. 


Buying Practices and Problems 


Consumer Demand in Missouri for Selected Ar- 
ticles of Clothing, J. V. Cores. Mo. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Research Bull. 200 (1939), 58 pp. 

Consumer Demand in Missouri for Selected 
Articles of Household Textiles, J. V. Cores. 
Mo. Agr. Expt. Sta. Research Bull. 301 (1939), 
46 pp. 

A Study of the Values Sought and the Practices 
Followed by Consumers in the Purchase of 
“Silk” Street Dresses and Silk Yard Goods, 
E. L. Puetps, F. E. Petzer, A. L. Lorine, and 
E. A. Nretson. Minn. Agr. Expt. Sta. Misc. 
Rpt. 1 (1939), 15 pp. 

Retail Food Prices in Relation to Amounts, 
Styles, and Containers, M. E. Trrrany. Vt. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 448 (1939), 54 pp. 


Consumption Habits 


A Study of the Dietary and Value of Living of 44 
Japanese Families in Hawaii, C. D. MILLER. 
Hawaii Univ. Research Publs. 18 (1938), 
[2] + 27 pp. 

Incomes and Expenditures of 299 Vermont Village 
Families, M. Muse and M. E. OpensHaw. 
Vt. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 450 (1939), 48 pp. 

Clothing Consumption of 299 Village and 551 
Farm Families of Vermont, M. E. Trrrany. 
Vt. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 451 (1939), 48 pp. 

Sickness and Medical Care among the Negro 
Population in a Delta Area of Arkansas, I. C. 
Witson. Ark. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 372 
(1938), 36 pp. 


Child Development and Family Relationships 


Some Comparisons Between Analyses of Narra- 
tive and Film Records of Behavior and Guid- 
ance of Children. N. Y. Cornell Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Mem. 226 (1939), 49 pp. 

Personality Development in Farm, Small-Town, 
and City Children, L. H. Storr. Nebr. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Research Bull. 114 (1939), 36 pp. 


The number of publications included in 
the list is the same this year as it was last, 
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and the distribution as to subject matter 
is almost the same. Foods and nutrition 
studies, of which there are 16, again come 
first in the matter of numbers, followed by 
8 publications bearing on family economics, 
5 on household planning and equipment, 
and 2 each on family relations and on 
textiles and clothing. 

As pointed out in previous years, the 
Reader is non-assembled, since its contents 
represent separate publications by the 
various experiment stations. The volume 
may be made up in whole or in part, how- 
ever, by obtaining the bulletins desired 
from the stations that issue them. 

Not all research lends itself to publication 
in bulletin form, so that many reports of 
experiment station research are to be found 
in the scientific journals. The annual 
compilation of titles of research projects 
and publications is again available as a 
convenient guide to all of the research in 
home economics. This compilation is 
available as a mimeographed publication 
“Research in Home Economics at the 
Land-Grant Institutions, 1939-1940,” 
which can be obtained on request at the 
Office of Experiment Stations, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


¢ 


WHO BUYS THE FAMILY 
GROCERIES 


ISABEL R. EVERETT 


High school teachers of home economics 
often feel that they could fit their courses 
to the actual needs of their pupils more 
effectively if they knew more about how 
homemaking tasks are managed in the 
girls’ own homes. For this and other rea- 
sons, it seemed worth while to make an 
informal study of the extent to which vari- 
ous members of the family make purchases 
at the grocery store. 

The study was made during January and 
February 1939 in three high schools in 
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Wilmington, Delaware: the Wilmington 
and the P. S. duPont High Schools for 
white and the Howard High School for 
negro students. 

Pupils from certain home economics and 
commercial education classes in each school 
were asked to keep records at home of the 
visits made during four consecutive weeks 
to grocery stores by the different members 
of the family and of the total value of their 
purchases. 

A schedule was devised in the form of a 
calendar which could be hung on the kitch- 
en wall to facilitate record keeping and 
serve as a reminder of the project. There 
was space on it to indicate which members 
of the family made the visit to the grocery 
store on a given day and the value of the 
purchases. There were also blanks for 
reporting the nationality and income of 
the family and the ages of boys and girls 
under 19 years. Of 380 schedules distrib- 
uted, 215 were returned completed, in- 
cluding 183 from white and 32 from negro 
families. All the desired items were care- 
fully recorded according to directions, 
except income, which was reported by 
only 51 families. 

A summary of the records collected in- 
dicated 6,502 visits to the grocery store 
with total expenditures amounting to 
$8,570.14, or an average of $1.32 a visit. 
The women of the families studied made 
50.8 per cent of the total purchases for the 
total sum of $5,976.24; the men, 10.4 
per cent, or $811.53; men and women 
shopping together, 0.5 per cent, or $159.57; 
children from 15 to 18 years of age, 27.5 
per cent, or $1,315.34; and children under 
15 years of age, 10.8 per cent, or $307.46. 
About 1 purchase in 20 seems to have been 
made by telephone; for these the value was 
not noted. 

The average expenditure made on a 
visit to the grocery store was: by women, 
$1.81; by men, $1.20; by men and women 
together, $4.84; by children from 15 to 18 
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years old, $0.74; and by children under 
15 years old, $0.44. 

Eleven nationalities were represented in 
the records, but there were not enough 
families of certain nationalities for the 
findings to be considered fully representa- 
tive of national consumer habits. 

Those concerned with family relation- 
ships and the participation of the different 
members in family affairs will be interested 
to know that of the 523 white children under 
15 years of age who purchased groceries, 
253 were boys and 270 were girls; and that 
of the 1,607 white children from 15 to 18 
years old, only 236 were boys and 1,371 
girls. 

The study also shows certain differences 
in practice between white and negro 
families. White mothers made 45.9 per 
cent of the total purchases of their families, 
whereas negro mothers made only 33.8 
per cent. White girls from 15 to 18 years 
old made 24.2 per cent of the total family 
purchases; negro girls of the same age, 20.1. 

Besides mothers and daughters under 19, 
women who did part of the purchasing 
included aunts, older sisters, grandmothers, 
unrelated adults, and domestics. Fathers, 
grandfathers, uncles, brothers, and the 
“boy friend” were the male participants. 

During the four weeks of the study, 
women made more visits to the grocery 
store than men or children and were 
responsible for half of all the recorded trips. 
Apparently negro women go to the grocery 
store a little less frequently than white 
women. The men from white and colored 
families go to the store with about equal 
frequency, but the colored men spend more 
money on the average purchase than either 
white men or colored women. 

The study does not show that much 
power of selection was used by the different 
members of the household when they made 
their purchases, but it does show that men, 
women, and children alike may be called 
on to make selections at the grocery store. 
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The fact that men and women made 61.2 
per cent of all the purchases recorded sug- 
gests the advisability of supplying con- 
sumer information to adults and of develop- 
ing all the methods now used to further 
this end—classes, news articles, radio 
broadcasts, libraries, and popular pam- 
phlets. 

Judging by this study, a logical location 
for exhibits and demonstrations would be 
in the food stores themselves, provided such 
exhibits were not financed by concerns 
interested in promoting the sale of specific 
products. Perhaps some of the educational 
agencies in the community could undertake 
the supervision of a visual education proj- 
ect in which the principles of wise buying 
might be effectively shown by exhibits 
and demonstrations. These might empha- 
size quality in relation to the size of the 
pocketbook; point out the relative economy 
of buying in different amounts and in con- 
tainers of different sizes; consider the 
possibilities of home storage of food; show 
the value of a working knowledge of how 
specific foods contribute to nutritional 
needs; and give suggestions for adding to 
the zest and interest of an economical diet 
by skillful use of food adjuncts and com- 
binations. Such a plan should prove 
mutually beneficial to both seller and buyer. 
Furthermore, by rendering this service 
the seller would definitely place himself as 
a promoter of health and well-being in his 
community. 

The fact that many children between 15 
and 19 years old were reported as food 
purchasers upholds the practice of em- 
phasizing consumer education in senior 
high school classes. Similarly, the number 


of negro children under 15 years old who 
visit the grocery stores suggests the im- 
portance of consumer education for this 
group as early as the junior high school. 

Incidentally, the study showed that in 
certain families, particularly in Polish and 
Jewish ones, several visits a day were often 
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made to the grocery store, which seems to 
imply need of instruction in conservation of 
time and energy. 

In general, we need to develop techniques 
for ascertaining how selection is made at 
the point of purchase and thus gain better 
acquaintance with consumer needs. 


¢ 


NEW YORK SYMPOSIUM ON HOUSE- 
HOLD EMPLOYMENT 


BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 


That household employment is ripe, 
dead ripe, for reform and that education 
must give attention to it as one of the 
nation’s first household problems, was in- 
dicated by the unexpected outpouring of 
600 persons at the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York City, November 28, to attend the 
Symposium on Household Employment. 
The conference had been called by 24 New 
York organizations representing employer, 
civic, social work, and employee groups. 
The committee which arranged the sympo- 
sium was under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
George T. Scott of the Federal Council of 
Churches and of the subcommittee on 
household employment of the National 
Board of the Y.W.C.A.; and the chairmen 
of various parts of the program represented 
the New York State Employment Service, 
The Consumers League, Woman’s City 
Club, Woman’s Trade Union League, 
Domestic Workers Union, and Household 
Training Projects of the W.P.A. The 
purpose of the symposium was achieved 
through an admirably organized program 
providing for general addresses but also for 
a half dozen small group meetings for 
informal discussion. 

The list of speakers would have convinced 
any casual visitor that a problem of na- 
tional importance was under consideration. 
It included Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt; 
Louise Stitt, director of the division of 
minimum wage, Women’s Bureau, U. S. 
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Department of Labor; Frieda S. Miller, 
industrial commissioner, New York State 
Department of Labor; Professor Helen 
Lockwood of Vassar College; and Fannie 
Hurst, the novelist, whose injunction “Lady 
of the house, look inward” voiced the chal- 
lenge of the whole meeting. One of the hits 
was the businesslike report by Mildred 
Stewart, graduate of the school of the 
Philadelphia Institute of Household Em- 
ployment, with details of the school’s cur- 
riculum and placement service and how it 
handles working relationships between em- 
ployer and employee. 

The discussion groups were a success 
because the leaders and the half dozen 
specially invited persons who took part in 
each all had factual knowledge on social 
legislation regarding household employ- 
ment, organizations in the household em- 
ployment field, placement services, stand- 
ards for employer-employee relationships, 
training and education of the worker, and 
education of the employer. In all, over 
forty persons thus equipped with special 
information—“‘resource advisers,”’ as they 
were called—participated actively in the 
small group discussions. The findings of 
these groups were summarized at the 
luncheon by Dr. Amey E. Watson, secretary 
of the National Council on Household Em- 
ployment.' The symposium made a distinct 
impression on public opinion in New York 
and seems likely to open the way for 
progress there in a number of directions. 
The methods of organization might well be 
copied in other large cities and, in part at 
least, could be duplicated in any community 
or school or college. Mrs. Scott may be 
addressed at 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, for details of the New York 
program; and Dr. Amey E. Watson, Haver- 
ford, Pennsylvania, will provide the co- 
operation which the National Council on 
Household Employment is ready to extend. 
One interesting feature was the dramatic 


1See page 136. 
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sketch, ‘Situations Unwanted,’ presented 
by local dramatic groups. One of the 
songs, to the tune of “Stay in My Arms, 
Cinderella,”’ will perhaps help sing in the 
new type of household worker: 


I'll work in your home, Mrs. Woodley, 

If you’ll let me live in my own home. 
Couldn’t we draw up a new design, 

A working day which ends at nine? 

I’ll keep your home if you’ll leave me mine, 
If you’ll leave me a home of my own! 


Only let’s end the day at 7 p.m.! And 
will someone please invent an automatic 
“dish-stacker-and-overnight-storer” (anti- 
roach, please) so that Miss Lady-Help can 
keep her date! 


¢ 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR COTTON 
BROADCLOTH 


GLADYS R. WHITE 


Cotton broadcloth is an important staple 
clothing fabric which is in danger of losing 
its popularity because of continual degrada- 
tion of the material. Many of the broad- 
cloths on the market are of such poor 
quality that the name should not be ap- 
plied to them. To aid the consumer in the 
choice of these fabrics, the U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics has suggested dividing 
cotton broadcloths into four groups and 
has proposed specifications for the three 
of these groups in which a satisfactory 
number of samples were available for 
testing.! 

The proposed classification of broadcloth 
into four groups is based on the type of 
yarn; namely, single (having single yarns 
in both warp and filling); mixed-ply (having 
2-ply warp and single filling yarns); and 
double-ply (having 2-ply yarns in both 
warp and filling). The single fabrics are 


! Gtapys Waite and MARGARET B. Hays. Con- 
sumer Classification and Specifications for Cotton 
Broadcloth. American Dyestuff Reporter, Vol. 28, 
No. 16 (Aug. 7, 1939), pp. 410, 431-436, 439. 
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Ten of the 21 fabrics in type 1-a are 
excluded by these specifications. Six of 
these have counts around 80 x 60. These 
fabrics have so few warp yarns per inch 
that they do not have the ribbed effect 
characteristic of broadcloth. Although 
millions of yardsof these fabricsmay be put 
on the market each year, the Bureau of 


subdivided into two groups according to 
whether the combined number of warp and 
filling yarns per inch is (a) less than 180 
or (b) equal to or greater than 180. For 
convenience these two groups are desig- 
nated as type 1-a and type 1-b, respectively; 
mixed-ply as type 2; and double-ply as 





























type 3. 
_ Proposed specifications for three groups of cotton broadcloth fabrics (finished) 
| | BREAKING STRENGTH (MINIMUM) | 
, <imum)| WEIGHT PER 
‘COUNT (minim) queens tame | L088 Is 
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On the basis of results from 51 represent- 
ative samples of broadcloth, the Bureau of 
Home Economics recommends that the 
name “cotton broadcloth” be restricted to 
those fabrics which have at least 100 warp 
yarns to the inch and approximately one 
half that number of filling yarns, thus 
giving a characteristic ribbed effect. 

Forty of these 51 samples were single 
fabrics (type 1). Only 4 mixed-ply fab- 
rics (type 2) could be obtained. Analyses 
of the data showed considerable variations 
between the groups with regard to count, 
weight, breaking strength, and loss in 
weight on desizing. Specifications based 
on these properties are proposed in the 
accompanying table. They were obtained 


by considering the average value and stand- 
ard deviations for the groups, together with 
a graph of the distribution within each 
group of the values of each property. 


Home Economics believes they should not 
be called broadcloth. At present, there 
is considerable discussion among manu- 
facturer and consumer groups as to whether 
fabric names should be defined by lower 
limits. Many people believe there should 
be a lower limit to restrict what can be 
sold under a certain name, such as broad- 
cloth. If no restriction exists, strange 
things can happen; for example, a boy’s 
blouse purchased recently looks like a 
cheesecloth, has a count of only 63 x 46, 
but is labeled “genuine broadcloth.” 

Of the materials analyzed by the Bureau, 
9 fabrics meet all the requirements for 
type 1-b, and only 2 fabrics are excluded 
from type 3 by the specifications. 

Except for one addition (maximum 
weight), the requirements proposed here 
for single fabrics have been accepted as 
Tentative Specifications by the American 
Society for Testing Materials. 
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EDITORIAL 


CONFERENCE OF FOOD SERVICE 
DIRECTORS 


A year ago last month when the JOURNAL 
reported the fourth annual Conference of 
Food Service Directors, it emphasized the 
excellent work which home economists, 
dietitians, school administrators, and tech- 
nicians were doing together to improve 
school lunches through these effective 
meetings. This was equally true of the 
1939 Conference, held in Baltimore on 
November 2, 3, and 4. 

It will be remembered that these annual 
conferences are sponsored by the two na- 
tional professional organizations in home 
economics, the American Home Economics 
Association and the American Dietetic 
Association, that the organization ma- 
chinery is kept as simple as possible, and 
that the local branches of both associations 
in the states and cities where the meetings 
are held take a very active part in making 
arrangements. 

A notable feature of the Baltimore meet- 
ing was the attention paid to the nutri- 
tional and educational value of the school 
lunch and its place in the health program 
of the school. Its further value in social 
education came out in the discussions of the 
influence of lunchroom surroundings. 

This does not mean that the practical 
technical problems of food service were 
neglected, but rather that their solution 
was considered as a means to an end, not 
as an end in itself. For example, the 
report of a committee on plate lunches 
showed how lunchroom managers are try- 
ing to apply techniques of efficient pur- 
chasing and preparation to the provision 
of attractive, locally acceptable, low-cost 
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combinations which will insure a nutrition- 
ally adequate meal at a price all can pay 
and at the same time help develop habits 
of wise food selection. 

The increasingly important problem of 
the lunch in the small school was the sub- 
ject of a symposium, which appears on 
page 85. One special aspect of this gen- 
eral problem was treated on page 25 of 
the January issue, where Miss Gilbert 
summarized the findings of a study made 
by the institution administration depart- 
ment of the American Home Economics 
Association. 

At the Conference, it was a pleasure to 
hear Mr. Charles W. Sylvester, director of 
vocational education in the Baltimore 
public schools, speak of the influence of 
the school lunch on the success of the 
whole school program and to realize how 
heartily he supported the department and 
how proud he was of its outstanding 
reputation. 

The exhibits, both commercial and edu- 
cational, were of the kind that really help 
a director in the selection of equipment and 
organization of work, and consequently 
seemed an integral part of the conference. 

In arranging for their visitors, the local 
committee took advantage of the unusually 
varied opportunities which Baltimore offers 
for trips of professional interest to labora- 
tories, institutions, and commercial estab- 
lishments, the most unusual one being to 
the commissary department of the U. S. 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

The attendance was over 300, from 22 
states. Miss Constance C. Hart of Roches- 
ter was re-elected chairman. Detroit, 
Michigan, was chosen as meeting place for 
the 1940 Conference. 
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CO-OPERATION IN SCHOOL AND 
EXTENSION PROGRAMS 


For more than four years home econo- 
mists from the extension service in the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and the home 
economics education service of the U. S. 
Office of Education have been meeting 
together about three times a year to discuss 
common problems and see what could be 
done to promote co-operation between the 
two services, especially in local programs. 
These informal meetings have proved very 
profitable—so much so that both services 
are increasingly aware of the need of joint 
efforts of this sort and are continuing 
their study of ways to help promote 
genuinely co-operative, active programs. 
Examples of these are now to be found in 
at least 36 states and represent considerable 
variety in the form of co-operation worked 
out, the agencies taking part, and the kind 
of activity included. In one state the 
program may call for state conferences of 
workers from both services; in another, the 
issuing of a joint newsletter. In a county 
program the two services may carry on 
a joint study of some special topic, such 
as consumer educatien, and draw into it 
not only the home economics teachers and 
extension specialists but teachers from 
other school departments as well. Fre- 
quently parent-teacher groups or women’s 
clubs are brought in; or the two services 
may themselves be the nucleus for a state- 
wide program for better nutrition, includ- 
ing hot school lunches. 

A few typical and suggestive programs 
are described in a 28-page mimeographed 
report called “Illustrations of Cooperation 
in Home Economics Programs.” They 


were assembled by home economics repre- 
sentatives of the Extension Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and of the voca- 
tional education division, Office of Educa- 
tion, and are issued by the Federal Security 
Agency, U. S. Office of Education, as Mis- 
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cellany 2220-Rev. The document is proof 
that both services, through their leaders in 
Washington and their state and local work- 
ers, are making real progress in pulling 
together toward their common goal—better 
homemaking abilities for all our girls and 
women. 


e 


THE ETHICS OF ADVERTISING 


The publication of Hower’s “The History 
of an Advertising Agency” by the Harvard 
University Press recalled to William Allen 
White his own long experience with ad- 
vertising and led him to write about ‘The 
Ethics of Advertising” in the November 
Atlantic. Under ordinary circumstances, 
JOURNAL readers would be told of this in 
the part of the magazine devoted to ab- 
stracts or miscellany, but we have a 
special reason for giving it longer mention 
here. 

In an editorial on “Good Advertise- 
ments,” we said last April that when the 
open-minded advertiser and the well-in- 
formed home economist spoke of the prog- 
ress of truth in advertising, their chief 
difference lay in the fact that the advertiser 
naturally liked to emphasize the progress 
already made, while the home economist 
was perhaps inclined to emphasize what 
still needs to be done. We hope that many 
home economists will read Mr. White’s 
article because it shows the really enormous 
change which has come over advertising 
and the general attitude toward it during 
the sixty years he has been in the news- 
paper business. We quote a few of many 
illuminating paragraphs: 


The kind of advertising they sent us fifty years 
ago in the middle and late eighties was mostly for 
patent medicines. In the copy the advertisers 
promised to cure consumption and cancer, indiges- 
tion, asthma, kidney and venereal diseases— indeed, 
all the ills that the flesh was heir to. On our little 
paper we took the advertising and never looked at 
the copy. It did not occur to us, nor to editors 
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generally fifty years ago, that there was any moral 
turpitude in filling our paper with promises which 
would delude sick people and might bring them to 
death. ... The sun of hygienic knowledge had not 
risen for the upper middle class to which the editors 
and publishers were supposed to belong. We 
walked in darkness together, aiding and abetting 
what now would seem like major social crimes. 


* * * * * 


About this time—that is, in the first decade of 
the century—two strong voices were lifted against 
patent-medicine advertising: Collier’s Weekly em- 
ployed Mark Sullivan [and Sam Adams] to “muck- 
rake” the business, and then Theodore Roosevelt 
in the White House opened his campaign for the 
Pure Food and Drug Act, which he signed as a 
law in June 1906. For two years while public 
sentiment was crystallizing around this act, the 
voices of protest against the fraudulent claims of 
patent-medicine dealers rose louder and louder, 
and at the same time the wave of public sentiment 
against dirty advertising was accelerated by the 
quiet protests of the home-town advertisers of 
legitimate wares. 


* * * * * 


We have not, as American newspaper publishers, 
reached anything like perfection. In many of our 
newspapers and in a few magazines—sadly enough, 
in religious periodicals—the old swindlers still 
continue to defile their temple. . 

But, by and large, newspapers and magazines 
that appeal to the intelligent in every community 
have learned—perhaps “learned” is too definite a 
word—have come to feel the conviction that the 
advertising of legitimate products is heavily dis- 
counted in the minds of the best buying customers 
when that advertising appears in the same issue of a 
newspaper that permits scalawags to lay their 
snares. Editors and publishers have seen the light, 
not as a spotlight in the hands of the accusing law, 
not even as a red “Stop” sign at the head of traffic. 
They have “sensed” that honesty really pays— 
strange as it may seem! Law has had little or 
nothing to do with what reform has come to adver- 
tising ethics in the last fifty years. I doubt if law 
would have helped much. The passage of the Pure 
Food and Drug Act did not check the conscienceless 
publishers. They went into other areas of swin- 
dling. But nevertheless the glacier of public senti- 
ment moved business. . . . 

a * * * * 

So it happened that, at the opening of the cen- 
tury, advertising was automatically straightening 
its crooked channels, preparing to serve in our 
American democracy. In this century, advertising 
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has become the marketing agent that creates the 
necessary new economic wants which in turn keep 
the mill wheels whirling and men at work in what 
was once upon a time —at least well before October 
1929—a comparatively well ordered national in- 
dustrial economy... . 

Consciously, let us say, acquisitive methods of 
advertising—of economic temptations to spend— 
turned the trick, started the mills, built up indus- 
tries; and all because, for a generation, advertising 
had been cleaning its own channels, making itself 
more efficient by sweeping out some of the fakers, 
many of the scoundrels and frauds, and, by so 
doing, establishing a national faith in itself. At 
the same time, it was lubricating its gears by cutting 
out unnecessary commissions and reducing the 
friction of conflicting interests between the adver- 
tiser and publisher. It was as though the American 
spirit, a conscious Yankee tinker, had been puttering 
around with this vast psychological machine which 
promotes advertising, making it ready for the day 
when democracy would need an expanding market 
to establish some semblance of democratic equality 
that should produce a prosperous land. 


All this is, of course, not without certain 
very real dangers, especially the political 
power which large advertising agencies 
can use against legislation unfavorable to 
their interests—as, for example, in their 
opposition to the revision of the federal 
food and drugs act and to textile legislation. 
However, like the firm believer in the demo- 
cratic process that he is, Mr. White sees 


reason to hope that the democratic processes which 
a generation ago slowly reduced the quantity of 
antisocial advertising may steadily change and 
direct this economic force into the progressive 
energies of our social, economic, and political life. 
Advertising has been and is a great weapon of our 


democracy. We must learn how to wield it under 
modern conditions. Yesterday’s technic will not 
do. 


... I would ask no blessing upon a young publisher 
in his twenties more bounteous than this which 
has been mine: to see in 1989 the same degree of 
ethical development, of moral sense, and of social 
responsibility in those who control the machinery 
of advertising that I have seen since 1889... . 
...In American democratic growth there abideth 
these three: purpose, intelligence, and patience. 
Often I feel that the greatest of these is patience— 
patience served by well-tempered wrath! 
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THE ASCORBIC ACID (VITAMIN C) CONTENT OF 
SIX VARIETIES OF CANTALOUPES! 


M. A. MOSELEY, JR., AND G. HOWARD SATTERFIELD 


University of North Carolina 


mr HE name “‘cantaloupe”’ was orig- 
Yq inally confined to a variety of 
muskmelon (Cucumis melo) 
which was grown at Cantaloupo 
Castle near Rome (/). In the United 
States, however, the term is now in common 
use for muskmelons in general and will be 
so used in this paper. 

Until recently the literature contained 
only scattered reports of the ascorbic acid 
(vitamin C) content of cantaloupes. In 
1931 Newton (2) showed that 3 grams daily 
of cantaloupe tissue completely protected 
guinea pigs from scurvy. Hungarian can- 
taloupes were reported by Becker (3) as 
being rich in ascorbic acid. 

The cantaloupes of India were found by 
Ahmad (4) to contain 2.0 to 12.0 mg. of 
ascorbic acid in 100 grams; Ghosh and 
Guha (5) report only 3 mg. per 100 grams by 
indophenol titration. South African can- 
taloupes studied by Levy and Fox (6) con- 
tained 9.6 mg. ascorbic acid in 100 grams; 
those studied by Stone (7) contained 53 
mg. per 100 grams. After treating the 
extract from Chinese cantaloupes with 
hydrogen sulfide, Chi and Read (&) found 
5.9 to 15.0 mg. of ascorbic acid in 100 grams. 
In France, Giroud et al. (9) reported 20 mg. 


Q}! 


> 





1 The study here described was supported in part 
by a grant from the North Carolina State College 
research fund. 

The report was originally submitted by M. A. 
Moseley, Jr., to the School of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the Master of Science degree. 


per 100 grams. Olliver (/0) found three 
batches of English cantaloupes to vary from 
1.6 to 3.4 mg. of ascorbic acid per 100 
grams of tissue. Japanese cantaloupes were 
reported by Fujita and Ebihara (//) to 
have 8.5 mg. of ascorbic acid per 100 grams. 

After the completion of the present in- 
vestigation Floyd and Fraps (/2) published 
the following data on the ascorbic acid 
content of 18 cantaloupes grown in Texas: 
3 Hale’s Best, 33.3 mg. per 100 grams; 
6 Heart of Gold, 24.3; 1 Honey Ball, 
30.7; 1 Honey Dew, 7.3; 1 Netted Gem, 
37.1; and 6 Rocky Ford, 26.4. 

Since the reported data on the ascorbic 
acid content of cantaloupes vary so widely, 
the ascorbic acid in American cantaloupes 
seemed worthy of investigation. 

Materials. The cantaloupes used in this 
study were purchased on the Raleigh, 
North Carolina, market during the summer 
of 1938. The specimens were obtained 
soon after removal from the vine, and all 
analyses were made within 36 hours. 

Experimental procedure. Sections weigh- 
ing approximately 15 grams were obtained 
from the edible portion of each melon by 
cutting from stem to bloom end. 

The method used for the determination 
of the ascorbic acid was essentially that 
described by Bessey and King (/3) and 
modified by Musulin and King (/4) and 
Mack and Tressler (/5). The sample was 
ground with acid-washed white sand and 25 
ml. of an acid mixture containing 8 per cent 
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acetic acid and 4 per cent metaphosphoric 
acid until the tissue was thoroughly mac- 
erated. The macerated tissue and extract 
were centrifuged for five minutes at 2,000 
r.p.m., and the extraction was repeated 
twice, with the use of 10-ml. portions of the 
acid mixture. The combined extracts, 
which were practically colorless and slightly 
turbid, were made up to 100 ml. with the 
acid mixture. 


49 per cent greater than the average for the 
Banana and 23 per cent greater than for 
Hale’s Best. 

From this table it would seem that very 
ripe melons usually have a lower amount of 
ascorbic acid than those at the ideal stage 
of ripeness. The very ripe melons of the 
Banana variety appear to have lost about 
53 per cent of their ascorbic acid, but the 
loss in some other varieties is insignificant. 


TABLE 1 


Average ascorbic acid content of 100-gram 


portions of six varieties of cantaloupes 









































ALL MELONS RIPE MELONS | VERY RIPE MELONS 
baie oar ad —- Ascorbic | Number | Ascorbic | Number | Ascorbic 
a ae per melon acid | of melons | acid | of melons acid 
— — —_ . 
grams | milligrams milligrams milligrams 
IE NN isocccues aware a ike 20 1,035 31.23 17 32.64 1 | 25.40 
Perfecto... latent 17 894 | 30.56 | 8 | 32.28) 5 | 26.56 
sooo via wbx a ee ee Oe 15 | 1,164 | 28.14 440 | «38.38 4 18.19 
Wood’s Perfection............ 13 747 28.92 11 29.06 2 28.14 
eee nee rere 16 982 25.47 12 25.89 3 25.05 
I ints, «cea at alae bee ‘ 18 1,301 20.91 | 12 25.41 6 11.92 
Total numbers and averages for | 
Wr IIIS 6 o.csateniceoraews 99 1,032.5 | 27.53 71 29.54 21 20.66 

















Two 5-ml. aliquots were pipetted into 
No. 3, Diamond I capsule vials and titrated 
with 2,6-dichlorophenolindophenol (90 mg. 
in 100 ml.), using a modified Neale-Forbes 
Titration Assembly according to the tech- 
nique of Satterfield, Perlzweig, and Dann 
(16). A faint pink which remained for 30 
seconds was taken as the end point. The 
dye was standardized with sodium thiosul- 
fate according to the method of Menaker 
and Guerrant (/7). 

Discussion. The average ascorbic acid 
content of six varieties of cantaloupes, a 
total of 99 melons, is given in table 1. 
These data seem to indicate a possible 
varietal difference, but factors other than 
variety may enter into the results since the 
growing conditions were not controlled. 

It may be observed that the average 
ascorbic acid content of the Rocky Ford is 


Our results are somewhat lower for Hale’s 
Best than those of Floyd and Fraps (/2), 
but we find a higher ascorbic acid content 
in the Rocky Ford than they report. 

Table 2 gives the results in detail for 
one variety, the Rocky Ford. They make 
it evident that no consistent relationship 
exists between the size of the cantaloupe 
and its ascorbic acid content. In general, 
melons of good flavor contain a large 
amount of ascorbic acid. 

We offer no explanation for the noticeable 
variations within a variety since conditions 
of production were not controlled. How- 
ever, Tripp, Satterfield, and Holmes (/8) 
working with tomatoes and Satterfield and 
Yarbrough (19) working with strawberries 
found large variations within varieties 
when all the fruit were produced under 
identical conditions. On the other hand, 
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Ascorbic acid content of Rocky Ford cantaloupes in 
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TABLE 2 


relation to their size, ripeness, and flavor 

















WEIGHT oF a ‘act PER 
grams milligrams 
1,273 Ripe Fair 25.39 
1,343 Ripe Good 34.40 
805 Ripe Poor 26.28 
1,338 Ripe Good 38.20 
768 Green Poor 21.64 
750 Ripe Fair 37.94 
1,082 Ripe Good 38.20 
923 Ripe Good 32.90 
986 Very ripe Poor 25.40 
1,097 Ripe Fair 32.99 
1,261 Ripe Good 31.97 
907 Ripe | Good 35.74 
1,312 Ripe Good 29.09 
1,340 Ripe Good 32.40 
1,041 Ripe Fair 31.95 
987 Ripe Good | 32.99 
886 Ripe Fair | 29.90 
855 Almost ripe Fair | 22.63 
954 Ripe Fair | 27.97 
801 Ripe Good | 36.72 








Olliver (20) has shown that while straw- 
berries from the same vine have a high 
initial content of ascorbic acid, as the season 
progresses there is a gradual decline fol- 
lowed by an upward trend. 

King (2/) suggested 40 mg. as the human 
daily requirement for ascorbic acid; and 
since the average edible portion of a can- 
taloupe of average size was found to be 350 
grams, it may be readily seen that one-half 
cantaloupe daily will supply this need. 

Summary. 1. The ascorbic acid content 
of six varieties of cantaloupes is shown. 

2. The average ascorbic acid content of 
the Rocky Ford is 49 per cent greater than 
that of the Banana and 23 per cent greater 
than that of Hale’s Best. 

3. Very ripe melons usually have a lower 
ascorbic acid content. 

4. No relationship was found between 
the size of the cantaloupes and their con- 
tent of ascorbic acid. 
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5. Large variations in the amount of 
ascorbic acid occur within the same variety. 
6. Cantaloupes are a valuable source of 
the antiscorbutic vitamin. 
7. One-half cantaloupe daily will meet 
the ascorbic acid needs of an adult. 
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THE RIBOFLAVIN AND VITAMIN Bs CONTENT OF PINTO BEANS 
AND THE EFFECT OF COOKING ON THESE FACTORS 


EDITH M. LANTZ 
Agricultural Experiment Station, New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 


JHE pinto bean is an important 
commercial crop of New 
s/s Mexico, and it is also a very 
SN important part of the food 
supply of many people of the Southwest. 
In a recent dietary study made by the 
Division of Maternal and Child Welfare 
of the State Department of Public Welfare 
of New Mexico (/), it was found that this 
variety of bean furnished 8.6 per cent of 
the calories, 21.3 per cent of the protein, 
24.2 per cent of the calcium, and 41.2 
per cent of the iron in the diets of 53 
Spanish-American families included in the 
study. 

Greenwood (2) found that the pinto bean 
is an excellent source of vitamin B;. Asa 
continuation of her work a study has been 
made of the riboflavin and thiamin Be 
content of pinto beans and of the effect 
of cooking on the content of these vitamins 
and upon vitamin By. 

The use of baking soda in either the 
cooking water or in the water in which beans 
are soaked is a common practice. Green- 





wood (3) and Synder (4) found this an 
effective means of softening the seed coat 


of pinto, Great Northern, and navy beans. 
Despite the fact that many persons object 
to the flavor of pressure-cooked beans, the 
use of a pressure cooker is common at high 
altitudes, where it is difficult to get a 
tender product at the lowered boiling point. 
For this reason the cooking methods studied 
in this investigation have included methods 
in which baking soda is used, as well as 
those using the pressure cooker. The 
amount of soda used was determined by the 
work of Greenwood, cited above. 

In the study of the effect of cooking on 
the vitamin B,; content of the beans, it 
was found that some vitamin was destroyed 
by any method of cooking and that the 
destruction was increased when the cook- 
ing was done in slightly alkaline tap water 
or when soda was added to the water in 
which the beans were soaked. Pressure 
cooking did not result in increased destruc- 
tion of the vitamin unless the cooking 
medium was alkaline. These results have 
been reported elsewhere (5). 

Most of the beans used in the study of 
riboflavin and vitamin Bg were obtained 
from the agronomy department of the 
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New Mexico Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and were grown on its experimental 
plots in Estancia, New Mexico. One lot 
of beans, obtained at a local store, was 
used in the riboflavin tests and has been 
designated as lot 2; it is not known where 
these beans were grown. The tests on the 
beans in lot 2 were made approximately one 
year later than those on the other beans. 

Two-hundred-gram samples of the beans 
were cooked according to the methods out- 
lined, dried—together with the liquid in 
which they had been cooked—in front of 
an electric fan, ground fine in a Wiley 
mill, and stored in the dark in tightly 
stoppered bottles. The weight of the 
dried cooked beans did not differ from that 
of the raw beans by more than 2 per cent, 
and no correction was made for this dif- 
ference. The supplements were fed six 
days a week. 

Riboflavin content. In determining the 
riboflavin content of the beans, the method 
outlined by Bender and Supplee (6) was 
used, with minor modifications. The basal 
diet consisted of vitamin-free casein, 20 
parts; hydrogenated cottonseed oil, 3 
parts; sucrose, 69 parts; Osborne and 
Mendel’s salt mixture, 4 parts; cod-liver 
oil, 2 parts; and agar-agar, 2 parts. Twelve 
and one-half micrograms of crystalline vita- 
min B,; and 100 mg. of an autoclaved rice 
polish concentrate were fed daily. The 
rats were put on the test diet when they 
weighed between 40 and 50 grams, which 
was usually when they were 20 to 24 days 
ofage. After a preliminary period of 12 to 
14 days to deplete stores of riboflavin, feed- 
ing of the test doses of beans was started. 
Graded doses of ground raw beans, ranging 
from } gram to 1 gram, and }-gram doses of 
ground and dried cooked beans were fed to 
the riboflavin-depleted rats, and the gains 
in weight were compared with those of 
similar rats fed graded doses of pure ribo- 
flavin. 

Early in the experiment it became evi- 
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dent that the rats would not eat enough raw 
beans to obtain their riboflavin require- 
ment. Doses of } gram or less were eaten 
fairly well. Larger doses were usually 
refused, and when they were eaten the rats 
did not gain and were usually in poorer 
condition at the end of the experiment than 
the controls. However, the rats fed the 
cooked beans ate their supplements greedily 
and gained weight as shown by the data 
summarized in table 1. 

One-half-gram doses of cooked pinto 
beans produced mean weekly gains in 
weight of 4.6 to 6.0 grams in rats fed a 
riboflavin-deficient diet. Two micrograms 
of riboflavin produced a mean weekly gain 
of 4.2 grams, and 4 micrograms of riboflavin 
a mean weekly gain of 6.6 grams in similar 
animals. Therefore, it is evident that the 
cooked beans contain between 4 and 8 
micrograms of available riboflavin, the 
amount varying with the method of cook- 
ing. Differences observed in the rats fed 
beans cooked by the different methods are 
not large and may simply reflect differences 
in availability due to thoroughness of cook- 
ing rather than to destruction of the vita- 
min. However, all of the beans were 
thoroughly cooked, so far as could be 
determined by the usual methods. 

To check the loss of riboflavin in discard- 
ing the water in which beans are soaked, a 
second series of tests was made with the 
beans of lot 2. Two groups of riboflavin- 
deficient rats were fed }-gram doses of beans 
cooked by methods 1 and 5. In method 1 
the beans were soaked overnight in distilled 
water, drained, and cooked 2? hours in dis- 
tilled water, while in method 5 they were 
cooked, without previous soaking, in dis- 
tilled water for 4 hours. The longer 
cooking time was necessary to produce a 
finished product of the same tenderness, as 
far as could be determined by mashing the 
beans. As shown in the table, there was 
very little difference in the gains in weight 
of the two groups of rats, indicating that 
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TABLE 1 
Mean weekly gains in weight of rats fed graded doses of pure riboflavin or pinto beans 
NUMBER aenass 
SUPPLEMENT OF RATS a REMARKS 
grams 
NG saga VK GREE LL 2G FAGRR RRR ERE 23 2.7 Controls for rats fed lot 1 
MESS ih rah ta romana aaa Sune en kaa ae 5 2.8 Controls for rats fed lot 2 
D mlcteaenes SITE... nk ee ce viccccses 15 4.2 
4 " Re eer 14 6.6 
6 - 7 Sods aahh even 12 7.3 
6 ” aiden asada oer 6 7.6 Fed as check on lot 2 beans 
8 ” ~ 6 <heagulsawnslearee er eue 10 8.6 
10 S . cease aed ahem 10 9.1 
O35 om. meer Domed, WE 8. ow. ccc icsecnccess 12 2.3 Only 10 survived entire period 
and were included in mean 
ar Se h6F we Ti eihetideeeakcnneies 7 1.5 
Pd nareeatocwerenen 17 2.0 Only 16 survived entire period 
and were included in mean 
OO ais cio ceaanaeanees 10 2.1 Only 8 survived entire period and 
were included in mean 
i lites Te eee er Te 7 — Supplements refused. Data dis- 
carded 
0.5 gm. cooked beans, lot 1, method 1*......... 10 6.0 
6.5 * ws - = masa wonee 10 4.6 
a5 * ° - = wae orem 10 5.7 
65 * . 6 sndites e “Giatsnnnes 10 4.9 
“5 * ws * dt 7 Mrbsdeanaas 11 4.6 
a5 * ” = ols a eres 11 4.8 














* Method 1. Beans soaked in distilled water overnight, drained, cooked in distilled water 2} hours. 


t oe 


cooked 30 minutes at 120 degrees C. 


2. Beans soaked in distilled water as above, drained, parboiled 15 minutes in distilled water, 


t Method 3. Same as method 2 except that tap water (pH 8) was used. 


§ “ 


soaking water. 


4. Same as method 3 except that baking soda (4 grams to 800 cc. of water) was added to 


|| Method 5. No soaking, no draining, beans cooked in distilled water 4 hours. Used only with lot 2. 


very little riboflavin had been extracted by 
the soaking water. The gain in weight of 
the rats fed the beans cooked by method 1 
was less than that of those fed beans from 
lot 1, cooked by the same method, a year 
earlier. The difference may indicate a vari- 
ation in beans grown under different condi- 
tions. The time of soaking and cooking 
was carefully watched, and the basal diet 
and the technique of caring for the animals 
were checked by feeding a third group of 
rats 6 micrograms of pure riboflavin. The 
mean weekly gain in weight of these rats 
was 7.6 grams. The mean weekly gain in 


weight of rats fed riboflavin at that level a 
year earlier was 7.5 grams. Therefore, the 
difference in weights of the rats given beans 
from lots 1 and 2 was not due to any dif- 
ference in technique. 

The gains in weight of the experimental 
rats fed cooked pinto beans as a source of 
riboflavin show that this variety of bean 
can be considered a fairly good source of 
this factor. Beans have been considered a 
rather poor source of the heat-stable frac- 
tion of the vitamin B complex. However, 
in the earlier experiments on which this 
conclusion was based (7), raw beans were 
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fed. In order to test whether other seed 
would show a corresponding increase in 
availability of riboflavin on cooking, raw 
and cooked wheat, corn, soybeans, and 
hegari were fed to riboflavin-deficient rats. 
The number of rats in each group was small, 
and the animals were not so well standard- 
ized as in the work with the beans, but in 
every case the mean gain of the group fed 
the cooked seed was greater than that of the 
group fed the raw seed. This question is 
being investigated further. 

The vitamin Bg content of pinto beans. 
The vitamin B, content of pinto beans was 
measured by the incidence of the acrodynia 
type of dermatitis in rats fed graded doses 
of pinto beans after being depleted of their 
store of this vitamin. The basal diet used 
was the same as that employed in the meas- 
urement of riboflavin. Twelve and one- 
half micrograms of vitamin B, and 10 
micrograms of riboflavin were given daily. 
This diet is lacking in the filtrate factor and 
possibly other factors of the vitamin Bz 
complex, in addition to having a deficiency 
of vitamin Be, and for that reason gains in 
weight of the test animals probably reflect 
the influence of these factors. However, 
the appearance of dermatitis of the acro- 
dynia type is specific for vitamin Be defi- 
ciency (8), and its appearance or nonap- 
pearance is a measure of this factor. 

In order to have some standard with 
which to compare the behavior of the rats 
fed the beans, parallel experiments were 
run in which the vitamin Bg test rats were 
given doses of autoclaved rice polish as 
recommended by Bender and Supplee (6). 
A depletion period of 21 days and an experi- 
mental period of 7 weeks were used in this 
study, except for the first few test animals, 
which were continued on the diet for 6 
weeks only. The study was started in the 
winter, but most of the work was done 
during the following summer. Appearance 


of dermatitis in the control animals was 
delayed during the extremely hot weather 
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of June but appeared with startling sudden- 
ness following a few days of cool, rainy 
weather early in July. This is in agree- 
ment with the observation of Gyérgy (9), 
who found that environmental temperature 
had a marked effect on the appearance of 
dermatitis when there was a vitamin Bg 
deficiency. 

As in the study with the riboflavin, rats 
were unable to utilize the vitamin Bg of the 
raw beans, but cooked beans were very 
effective in preventing the dermatitis. The 
data obtained in this study are summarized 
in table 2. 

Dermatitis appeared in 50 per cent of the 
animals fed 123 mg. of the autoclaved rice 
polish concentrate. As the size of the dose 
of autoclaved rice polish was increased the 
incidence of dermatitis decreased, and 
doses of 50 mg. or above afforded complete 
protection. Most of the rats fed } gram of 
raw beans died before the dermatitis ap- 
peared. Increasing the amount of raw 
beans fed did not result in increased protec- 
tion. When, however, } gram of beans 
cooked by method No. 1 (i.e., in distilled 
water without previous soaking) was fed, 
only 11 per cent developed dermatitis. 
Doses of ? gram or above afforded complete 
protection. Therefore, it appears that 
? gram of beans contains at least as much 
vitamin Bs as 50 mg. of autoclaved rice 
polish concentrate, but that the vitamin 
cannot be utilized until the beans have 
been cooked. 

Beans cooked by method No. 1 were 
much more effective in preventing derma- 
titis than those cooked by any of the other 
methods. In this method the beans were 
cooked without previous soaking, while in 
method No. 2, they had been soaked over- 
night and the soaking water was discarded. 
As stated above, dermatitis appeared in 
only 11 per cent of the experimental ani- 
mals fed } gram of beans cooked by method 
No. 1, while 71.4 per cent of the animals 
fed the same amount of beans cooked by 
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TABLE 2 
Survival of and appearance of dermatitis in rats fed autoclaved rice polish and pinto beans as sources of vitamin Be 
NUMBER | PER CENT FER CENT 
SUPPLEMENT OF RATS SURVIVING a REMARKS 
6c cs vee animtedanse paiediryen anaes 41 85.3 80.5 
12} mg. autoclaved rice polish............ 12 100.0 50.0 
_— > - ” Fe gale ekid eee 16 93.8 37.4 
ie ” - PP naan ean 10 90.0 30.0 
S * . ” at sd wewuleaaens 9 100.0 0 
100“ ” > ci aek ems 5 100.0 0 
} gm. raw beans icin 4 50.0 50.0 Remainder died before 
| dermatitis could de- 
velop 
2 = = 10 | 60.0 30.0 
o> 6 | 50.0 66.6 
4 gm. cooked, method 1*.................. 9 100.0 11.0 
,« 4 slik... SE | 45 93.0 6.6 
es - na eee eee ee 3 100.0 0 
7. = a: a eS 9 100.0 | 0 
:* - Pha consceess ea cnen 9 100.0 , O 
4 gm. cooked, method 2f.................. 7 =| 85.9 71.4 
. * - Ti eeenveasew ncaa 12 100.0 16.7 
. = - PY iis sins ceria wan ve 7 100.0 85.9 
. ” © ts vakhceeatnccanl 12 91.6 33.3 
. * “ ML ants a tite ade 7 57.0 85.7 
‘Be “  icnaskunacckoueas 13 92.3 46.1 
* Method 1. Cooked without soaking in distilled water. 
; >= 2. Soaked overnight in distilled water, drained, cooked in distilled water 2? hours. 
: s 3. Same as No. 2 except with soda in soaking water (4 grams to 800 cc. water). 


§ “oe 
cooked 30 minutes at 120 degrees C. 


method No. 2 developed dermatitis, indi- 
cating that a considerable part of the vita- 
min was discarded in the soaking water. 
This is in decided contrast to the results 
obtained in the study of riboflavin, in which 
the loss of vitamin in the soaking water was 
negligible. 

Summary. The riboflavin content of 
pinto beans has been measured by compar- 
ing the gains in weight of rats fed pinto 
beans as a source of riboflavin with the 
gains in weight of similar rats fed graduated 
doses of pure riboflavin. The rats were 


4. Soaked overnight in distilled water, drained, parboiled 15 minutes in distilled water, and 


unable to utilize the riboflavin of the raw 
beans, but the gains in weight of the rats 
fed the cooked beans indicated that pinto 
beans contain about 8 micrograms of ribo- 
flavin per gram. The availability of the 
riboflavin was influenced by the method of 
cooking, but the amount of the vitamin lost 
in discarded soaking water was negligible. 

The vitamin Be, content of the beans was 
measured by comparing the incidence of 
dermatitis in rats fed pinto beans as a source 
of vitamin Bg with that of similar animals 
fed graded doses of an autoclaved rice polish 
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concentrate. The vitamin Be of the raw 
beans could not be utilized, but the cooked 
beans were very effective in preventing the 
dermatitis characteristic of vitamin Bg defi- 
ciency. There was considerable loss of the 
vitamin in soaking water. Three-fourths 
gram of beans cooked in distilled water 
without previous soaking afforded complete 
protection from dermatitis. 

Cooked wheat, corn, soybeans, and hegari 
proved to be better sources of riboflavin 
than the raw grains, in a limited number of 
experiments, suggesting that seeds in gen- 
eral may be better sources of the factors 
of the vitamin B, complex than has been 
realized. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Housing the Masses. By CAROL ARONOVICI. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1939, 
291 pp., $3.50. 

The long-range aspects of housing in the 
United States, considered as an important 
phase of individual and community living and 
presented in accord with the author’s experience 
as university teacher and lecturer on housing 
and community planning. Land, people, and 
the financing of housing are first considered; 
then such questions as earning capacity, home 
ownership, housing laws, urbanism, and archi- 
tecture; then come sections on housing educa- 
tion and research and a valuable summarized 
treatment of the literature of the subject. The 
illustrations are both beautiful and helpful; 
the print is exceptionally clear and attractive. 


The Home Today. By WitttaM J. MICHEELs, 
Giapys W. Bascock, and FRANcEs M. 
Oxsst. Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing 
Company, 1939, 122 pp., $1.75 [mimeo- 
printed and spirally bound]. 

Instructors of industrial arts, home econom- 
ics, and art at the University High School, 
University of Minnesota, have collaborated in 
this outline guide for a “unified arts curricu- 
lum” in the hope of bringing their three fields 
into closer relationship in the junior high school, 
especially the 8th and 9th grades. Objectives 
are to familiarize the pupils with types of 
home planning, design, furnishing, and land- 
scaping; to apply facts and principles of design 
and construction in evaluating a home and its 
furnishings; and to see the possibilities of 
improvement in home surroundings. 


Health for New York City’s Millions. New 
York: Department of Health, 1939, 295 pp. 
This ‘‘account of activities of the Department 

of Health of the City of New York for 1938 

with comparative vital statistics tables’’ is, 
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like the annual report noted on page 585 of the 
October JouRNAL, an example of how statistical 
information can be made to seem vital, up-to- 
date, and thoroughly interesting to the ordinary 
citizen. Distributed free to special individuals 
and organizations. 


Let Them Live. By STEWART H. HOLBROOK. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939, 
178 pp., $1.50. 

The history of accident prevention in the 
United States dramatically told in terms of 
notorious disasters and the safety regulations 
to which they led. 


The Stuff We’re Made of. By W. O. KerMAck 
and P. Eccteton. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1938, 342 pp., $3.20. 

“A biochemical survey of life’ intended to 
give the general reader a reasonable account of 
the relation of the living to the nonliving, some 
idea of the remarkable advances recently made 
in biochemistry, and an indication of what this 
new science may contribute to man’s future 
well-being. Typical chapter headings suggest 
the method of treatment: “A Sense of Propor- 
tion,” “‘Atomic Bricks and Mortar,” “Engines 
and Energy,” ““Things We Must Eat,” “Chemi- 
cal Makeshifts in Nature,” “The Retreat from 
the Vitalistic.” The authors are well-known 
Edinburgh biochemists. 


Eat—and Reduce! By Victor H. LINDLAnRR. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939, 194 
pp., $2.50. 

The theory that one can conquer overweight 
by going easy on fats, starchy foods, and sugars 
and eating what one likes of the protective 
foods is here trimmed up with catchy terms, 
such as “‘lipophilics’” and ‘‘catabolic foods,” 
and amusingly presented by a_ well-known 
radio broadcaster. 
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A Manual for Diabetic Patients. By W. D. 
SansuM, ALFRED E. KoenLer, and RuTH 
BowpEN. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1939, 227 pp., $3.25. 

The authors are all connected with the well- 
known Sansum Clinic in Santa Barbara, and 
their purpose here is “to make the patient as 
familiar as possible with his disorder and to 
serve as a guide to augment the specific and 
individual instruction he receives as a patient.” 
Menus and recipes are given, also chemical 
tests which the patient can learn to make him- 
self. 


“Fit for a King.” The Merle Armitage Book 
of Food. Edited by Ramtet McGEHEE. 
Drawings by Etse. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Company, 1939, 258 pp., $5. 
A cookbook for the gourmet, the enjoyer of 

good eating who likes to cultivate his culinary 
imagination, and the philosophic home econo- 
mist who is amused to see how sometimes the 
epicure and the experimental cook do and at 
other times do not reach the same conclusions 
by different roads. Twenty or more celebri- 
ties in almost as many fields contribute their 
favorite recipes, often with characteristic com- 
ments. As a piece of modern bookmaking the 
volume is also noteworthy. 


Chef’s Cook Book of Profitable Recipes. By 
L. P. De Govy. Stamford, Conn.: The 
Dahls, 1939, 246 pp., $3. 

The “1500 recipes for hotels, restaurants, 
clubs, soda fountains, hospitals, schools, 
homes” which are here brought between two 
covers are said to constitute “the only complete 
chef’s cook book published in the United States 
for over twenty years.” The author is con- 
sulting editor of Restaurant Management and 
Hotel Management. 


By Eta LINER 
Gas 


The Discriminating Hostess. 
LAMBERT. Milwaukee: The Author, 


Light Company, 626 E. Wisconsin Ave., 

1939, 367 pp., $2.50. 

Ninety-nine menus and 840 recipes gathered 
and tested during 16 years of cookery teaching, 
home service work, and homemaking. The 
menus are arranged for use on special occasions, 
but a classified index makes the recipes equally 
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available in other connections. The author, a 
University of Wisconsin graduate, is home 
service director of the Milwaukee Gas Light 
Company. 


Delectable Dinners. By ANNA J. PETERSON and 
NENA Witson BapENocH. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1939, 460 
pp., $2.50. 

A book for “the general homemakerand aver- 
age cook,”’ with suggestions, menus, and recipes 
for use in the “‘average”’ family. Recipes are 
given in quantities to serve six persons. Menus 
are classified according to the main dish (beef, 
veal, etc.), and with each there is a timetable for 
preparation. The classified and alphabetical 
indexes will aid in planning other combinations. 


A Guide to Textiles. By Mary Evans and 
ELLEN Beers McGowan. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1939, 233 pp., $2.50. 
The basic facts about the origin, finish, care, 

and other important characteristics of fibers 

and fabrics in common use are here presented 
for the use of the ordinary layman or home eco- 
nomics student. The material is arranged 
dictionary-wise, with many cross references, 
and an index further increases the convenience 
of the book. The authors are associated with 

Teachers College, Columbia University, Mrs. 

McGowan being widely known among home 

economists for her writings on the chemistry 

and care of textiles. 


Outlines for Textiles Study. By Etnet L. 
PHELPS. Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing 
Company, 1939, 73 pp., $1.35. 

Prepared primarily for the author’s students 
at the University of Minnesota, these outlines 
were designed both to give the information, 
attitudes, and skills needed by consumers of 
textile materials and to illustrate a variety of 
methods for teaching these, including labora- 
tory work. General information is given in 
Part I; Part II deals with the selection and care 
of fabrics of different fibers and for different 
purposes; Part III, with more detailed facts 
about the principal fibers; and Part IV, with 
formal classifications of fibers, charts of price 
and consumption changes, and simple tests 
and measurements of fiber and fabric character- 
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istics. The outlines, which the author con- 
siders tentative only and on which she invites 
criticism, are mimeoprinted and spirally bound. 


Statistical Techniques Adapted to Home Econom- 
ics Problems. By CLARA M. Brown and 
Hazet M. Hatcuer. Minneapolis: Bur- 
gess Publishing Company, 1939, 104 pp., 
$1.75 [mimeoprinted and spirally bound]. 
“This book is planned primarily for students 

in home economics education, but it should 
be useful to anyone who is engaged in investi- 
gational work in any field of home economics, 
and to those who wish to become familiar with 
simple statistical techniques in order that 
they may read the literature which deals with 
the results of experimental work.” The senior 
author, professor of home economics education 
at the University of Minnesota, is a recognized 
leader in educational measurements for home 
economics. 


Table Games: How to Make and How to Play 
Them. By Ray J. Marran. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 1939, 122 pp., 
$1.50. 

Diagrams and suggestions for making many 
favorite games at home and also directions for 
playing them, not only in the usual ways but 
often with less-known and amusing variations. 


Finding New Subjects for Your Camera. By 
Jacop Descutn. New York: Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1939, 239 pp., $2.50. 

A book of valuable suggestions for the ama- 
teur photographer, whether he takes pictures 
for pleasure only or in connection with his 
professional interests. 


The Party Book. Prepared for the National 
Recreation Association by Mary J. BREEN. 
Illustrated by HaAmiILtTON GREENE. New 


York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1939, 

354 pp., $2.50. 

The first part of this book gives sensible, well- 
tested, and amusing ideas for “‘planned parties” 
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for all sorts of people and occasions; while the 
second is devoted to “party games and stunts,” 
old and new, not overlooking suggestions about 
the kind to choose for various purposes, such 
as occupying early arrivals, matching for part- 
ners, and catering to the tastes of the active or 
the nimble-witted. 


Fashion Drawing: How To Do It. By HaAzer 
R. Doren and ConsTANCE BOULARD. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1939, 222 pp., $4. 
The large pages of this book make possible 

an intimate combination of text and illustra- 
tions to tell and show how fashion drawing is 
done. The first chapters deal with art supplies 
and the technique of figure drawing and fabric 
representation; then comes preparation of 
drawings for different types of reproduction 
and finally the history and principles of costume 
and textile design and the traditional signifi- 
cance of color. 


Sue Barton: Rural Nurse. By HELEN Dore 
Boytston. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1939, 254 pp., $2. 

In last year’s installment of the vocationally 
motivated story of an extraordinarily attractive 
and competent young nurse, she was about to 
leave her career in city public health work 
(see page 118 of the February 1939 JourNAL) 
for matrimony. Now we see her caught by 
an epidemic and later the hurricane in a remote 
New England town and turning her talents to 
the problems of rural nursing. 


Big Business and Radio. By GLEASON L. 
ARCHER. New York: The American Histor- 
ical Company, Inc., 1939, 503 pp., $4. 

A detailed history of radio in the United 
States, based on information obtained from 
both business and official sources and presenting 
the developments and interrelations of its 
technological, legal, and commercial aspects. 
The status and prospect of television are 
considered, and, in the last chapter, “David 
Sarnoff Looks Ahead.” Dr. Archer is author 
of many law digests and similar volumes. 
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ABSTRACTS 
FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Family Economics, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


The place of the supermarket in distribution, 
M. M. ZIMMERMAN. Boston Conference on 
Distribution, Boston Chamber of Commerce 
(Oct. 1939) pp. 61-64. 

Supermarket operation, which has reduced 
retail food distribution costs, holds an ad- 
vantageous position in the system of food 
retailing. Its growth has been astonishing— 
from 1,232 in 1936 to 4,680, plus about 1500 
operated by corporate chains. Their sales in 
1938 were estimated at around a billion dollars. 
Manufacturers are recognizing them as a good 
outlet because they permit the flow of branded 
merchandise into consumer homes without 
substitutions. Supermarkets are gradually be- 
ing transformed, as new services and specialty 
lines are introduced, from purely food shop- 
ping centers to community shopping centers. 


Electricity on farms. Published by Farm 

J. & Farmer’s Wife, 1939, 95 pp. 

This pamphlet shows by counties the number 
of farms in the United States that are occupied, 
the number and percentage having electricity, 
and the number having service from private 
and municipal companies and from Rural 
Electrification Administration co-operatives. 
At present 23.2 per cent of all occupied farms 
are receiving electric service; the number hav- 
ing such service almost doubled from 1934 to 
1939. Since R.E.A. has been in operation, it 
has extended electricity to 229,183 farms. 
Lines under construction in 1939 will service 
approximately 90,000 more. 


Supermarket and chain-store food prices, C. F. 
Puiturs. J. Bus. Univ. Chicago 12, No. 4 
(Oct. 1939) pp. 323-336. 

This article is a study of supermarket and 
chain-store food prices collected in Syracuse 
and Utica, New York, during May and June 
1939. Prices were gathered on the 84 items 
used by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
forming its index of retail prices. It was found 


that old-line chain supermarkets were under- 
selling independent supermarkets in both cities, 


prices of the independents being 5.5 per cent 
higher in Syracuse and 11 per cent higher in 
Utica. In the older combination service units 
of the old-line chains, the prices quoted 
averaged from 4.4 per cent (Utica) to 8.5 per 
cent (Syracuse) in excess of those in the super- 
markets operated by the same companies. In 
Syracuse the prices in the combination grocery 
and meat stores of the old-line chains were 
somewhat in excess of those in independent 
supermarkets, while in Utica the reverse was 
true. Taking Syracuse and Utica as a unit, 
old-line chain supermarket prices were lower 
than those of independent supermarkets on 
nearly 70 per cent of the items included in the 
study. 


French code provides benefits for workers with 
families. Mihly. Labor Rev. 49, No. 4 
(Oct. 1939) pp. 917-919 
The French Family Code, promulgated on 

July 29, 1939, provides that from 2,000 to 3,000 

francs are to be paid for the first legitimate 

child of French nationality born within 2 

years after the parents’ marriage. All workers 

in agriculture, industry, commerce, and the 
professions who have 2 or more children are 
eligible for family allowances for children under 

14. To encourage a return to the land, special 

loans of from 5,000 to 20,000 francs are ob- 

tainable to prospective bridegrooms trained in 
agriculture for investment in livestock, build- 
ings, or equipment. Installments still due on 
the repayment of these loans are reduced after 
the birth of each child. Provision is also made 
for state protection of mothers and children, the 
basic principle of which is the furthering of the 
development of large family units. Special 
inheritance, family-compensation, and alcohol 
taxes are to provide the funds necessary for the 
application and administration of the code. 


Family-allowance scheme in Great Britain. 
Mthly. Labor Rev. 49, No. 4 (Oct. 1939) 
pp. 919-920. 

Through a desire to improve the nutrition 
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of workers’ children, the chocolate manufac- 
turing establishment of L. J. Cadbury at 
Bourneville, England, has initiated a system of 
subsidies under which a weekly allowance of 5 
shillings is paid for each of 410 children 
over 2 years of age found in families with more 
than 2 children of school age. Mr. Cadbury 
advocates bachelor taxes, loans for honeymoons 
and marriages, and a system of family allow- 
ances as a stimulus to increasing England’s 
birth rate. 


Consumer expenditures in the United States, 
estimates for 1935-36. National Resources 
Committee, 1939, 195 pp. 

This volume, based primarily on data from 
the Consumer Purchases Study, shows how 
incomes were used by the nation’s consumers 
in 1935-36—how much was spent for food, 
clothing, housing, and other major classes of 
consumer goods and services; how much was 
paid out as gifts and as certain personal taxes; 
and how much was saved. In addition to 
average patterns of consumer spending at 
different levels of income, separate estimates 
are given for families of 2 or more persons, for 
individuals living alone or as lodgers, and for 
persons living in institutions. Indication is 
also given of the volume of expenditures for 
such consumer services as public education and 
free medical care which are supplied without 
direct charge by the government or nonprofit 
private organizations. Of the total volume of 
consumer incomes amounting to approximately 
$59.3 billion, 85 per cent was spent for current 
consumption, 4 per cent for gifts or philan- 
thropies, 14 per cent for taxes, and 10 per cent 
for savings. Food accounted for 29 per cent 
of total income; housing, 16 per cent; household 
operation and clothing, 9 per cent each. 
Automobile expenditures reached fifth place, 
with 6 per cent. 


Income of urban families and individuals in 
single-family households, B. S. SANDERS and 
A. G. Kantor. Soc. Security Bull. 2, No. 


9 (Sept. 1939) pp. 25-36. 

This study of the 532,000 single-family house- 
holds among 931,000 urban families comprised 
in the Social Security Board’s study of family 
composition is an analysis of incomes according 
to family size, family type, age of family head, 
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and the combination of these factors. In 
relation to the total urban sample, these single- 
family households include a relatively high 
proportion of families with both spouses in 
the age group from 25 to 59 as well as of families 
in which the head is in this age group; they also 
include a high percentage of all urban children 
under 16 and a low percentage of persons aged 
60 or over. The average income for relief 
families was estimated at $724; for non-relief 
families, $1,544; and for all families in urban 
single-family households, $1,408. The respec- 
tive per capita incomes were $190, $490, and 
$432. The average income for all non-relief 
families increases with the size of the family 
up to families with 4 members. In families of 
from 5 to 10 persons there is no definite relation 
between income and family size, while families 
of 11 and 12 or more persons show markedly 
higher average incomes. Per capita income 
decreases as the families become larger. When 
families of a specified size are grouped according 
to the age of the head of the family, it is found 
that the income position of the families headed 
by young persons is least favorable. Families 
become relatively better off in income as both 
the size of family and the age of the head are 
increased. 


Children in urban and rural families, B. S. 
SanDERS and D. Cariton. Soc. Security 
Bull. 2, No. 10 (Oct. 1939) pp. 36-46. 
Nearly nine tenths of all children in the 

United States are in the husband-and-wife 
families, more of whom have children and in 
which there are more children per family than 
is true of other types. A larger proportion of 
rural than of urban families have children, and 
in rural families the average number of children 
is greater. A larger proportion of the heads 
of rural than of urban families tend to be in 
the younger and older age groups; 14 per cent 
of the rural families with children are headed 
by persons under 25 years of age and 1.6 per 
cent by persons aged 65 and over, compared 
to 8 per cent and 0.6 per cent, respectively, of 
the urban families with children. The concen- 
tration of one-child families is greatest in fami- 
lies headed by persons in the younger and older 
age groups, and the greatest proportion of all 
children is in families headed by persons in the 
intermediate age groups. 
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The pattern of marriage selection in prosperity 
and depression, C. A. ANDERSON. South- 
west. Soc. Sci. Quart. 20, No. 2 (Sept. 1939) 
pp. 125-139. 

This study of marriage selection was made 
from the marriage license registers of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, for the years 1928 
through part of 1935. The marrying popula- 
tion is described with respect to age, social 
status, and civil status. The onset and persist- 
ence of the depression was found to be ac- 
companied by a drastic decline in the number of 
marriages. Its inhibiting effect was not, how- 
ever, spread evenly among the various social 
strata; a larger proportion of persons who 
married during the depression years came from 
the upper socioeconomic levels. Persons from 
the same social levels tended to select each 
other as mates, and marriage partners were 
rarely chosen from distant places. The lower 
socioeconomic classes had a larger percentage 
of marriages at younger ages and a smaller 
percentage at older ages than did the upper 
levels. A new tentative generalization derived 
from this study was that marriages contracted 
during a period of economic depression are more 
similar as to the attribute of age than those 
formed in prosperous times, possibly because 
mates are chosen more wisely and because social 
contacts are limited during depressions. 


Family income and expenditures, Pacific 
region, Plains and Mountain region. Part 
I. Family income, D. Monroe, D. S. Mar- 
Tx, M. Perry, and K. Cronister. U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Misc. Publ. No. 356 (1939) 
270 pp. 

This bulletin, the first in a series on farm 
families, presents data on income and composi- 
tion of native-white unbroken families of farm 
operators studied in the Pacific region, which 
includes 4 farming sections in Washington, 
Oregon, and central and southern California, 
and in the Plains and Mountain region, cover- 
ing 2,889 families living in eastern North 
Dakota, southwestern Kansas, southwestern 
South Dakota, southwestern Montana, and 
northwestern Colorado. In the Pacific region, 


median incomes of the native-white unbroken 
families ranged from $1,039 in Washington to 
$1,475 in southern California; in the Plains and 
Mountain region, from $593 in North Dakota 
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to $732 in Kansas. Net farm income (both 
money and “‘in kind’’) furnished approximately 
three fourths of the aggregate income of non- 
relief families in Washington, Oregon, and 
central California; two thirds in southern 
California; and about nine tenths in the 
Plains and Mountain sections, where one third 
or fewer of the non-relief families had earnings 
apart from the farm enterprise, compared to 
about 50 per cent of the families in the Pacific 
region. Families are classified into different 
types according to age and composition, and 
their incomes from farm and nonfarm sources 
are discussed in relation to these types. 


Family income and expenditure in Chicago, 
1935-36. Vol. II. Family expenditure, A. 
D. H. Kapitan, F. M. WI1iAms, and M. 
HartsoucH. U. S. Dept. Labor, Bur. 
Labor Statistics, Bull. No. 642 (1939) 256 pp. 
The expenditures of 2,711 Chicago families 

for the year 1935-36 are analyzed in this, 

the second volume of the Study of Consumer 

Purchases in Chicago. The analysis is in terms 

of averages for groups of families at given in- 

come levels, for 6 occupational categories, and 
for 7 family type groups. Food and housing, 
the two largest items in the usual family budget, 
increased from one income level to another; 
food from less than $1 a day among families 
with incomes between $500 and $750 to almost 
$5 a day among the relatively few families 
with incomes of $10,000 or more; total home 
maintenance averaged $318 and $2,898 for 
these same classes. Clothing and automobile 
expenses, which account for increasing propor- 
tions of total expenditures as income rises, 
were next in importance. Expenditures for 
medical care, personal care, reading, and to- 
bacco tended to absorb a relatively constant 
share of the total family expenditure through- 
out the income range. The greatest frequency 
of deficits appeared among families whose 
incomes were below the median for this group 
of Chicago families; in the net average of all 
families, those with incomes above the median 
accumulated increasingly large surpluses. 

Large savings and large deficits were both 

more common among business and professional 

families than among clerical and wage-earner 
families with incomes of more than $1,250. 
M.L.B. 
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FOOD COMPOSITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Composition Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


VITAMIN CONTENT OF Foops 


Carotene (vitamin A) content of fresh and 
frosted peas, C. R. Stimson and D. K. Tres- 
SLER. Food Research 4, No. 5 (Sept.—Oct. 
1939) pp. 475-483. 

Peas of the Thomas Laxton variety were 
graded for size so as to eliminate all except size 
No. 6 and thereby reduce to a minimum the 
variations due to different degrees of maturity. 
Carotene analyses made on fresh and freshly 
frozen peas showed that vining, blanching, 
washing, and other processes incidental to 
preparation for freezing cause little or no loss 
of carotene. On the basis of fresh weight the 
carotene content of the graded peas was ap- 
proximately 4.5 gamma per gram. According 
to biological assays, using U.S.P. reference cod- 
liver oil as a standard, the vitamin A value of 
the frozen peas that had been stored for from 
6 to 8 months was 6.1 International Units per 
gram. During storage for 11 months at 
—40°C. (—40°F.) there was no appreciable loss 
of carotene, but at —17.8°C. (O°F.) a loss on 
the order of 7 per cent occurred. Ungraded 
(commercial) samples of peas of the same kind 
were very slightly higher in carotene content 
than those graded to size No. 6, possibly due to 
the fact that the former contained less mature 
peas. The vitamin A value of the ungraded 
peas after from 6 to 8 months’ storage at 
—17.8°C. (O°F.) was 6.2 I.U. per gram on a 
fresh-weight basis.—R. L. M. 


The distribution of vitamin B, (thiamin) in 
meat and meat products, O. MICHELSEN, H. 
A. WatsMAN, and C. A. Etvenyem. J. Nutr. 
17, No. 3 (March 1939) pp. 269-280. 

A large number of meats, including the lean 
portions of beef, lamb, veal, pork, and poultry, 
and organs such as brain, heart, lung, kidney, 
and pancreas, were assayed for their vitamin B,; 
content by the rat-growth method using crys- 
talline thiamin as a reference standard. The 
samples were dried before being tested, and the 
values are given on the dry basis. The mois- 


ture content of the samples studied varied from 
65 to 80 per cent. 


Preliminary comparisons of 


several fresh and dried portions of the same 
samples showed that no significant amount of 
the vitamin was destroyed in the drying 
process. On the dry-weight basis, lamb, beef, 
and veal were found to contain from 2.5 to 4 
International Units per gram, while chicken 
contained only 1 to 2 I.U. per gram in the white 
meat and 2.5 to 3 I.U. per gram in the dark 
meat. The organs studied gave values ranging 
from 2.5 to 41.U. per gram, with the exception 
of the heart muscle of both beef and pork and 
pork kidney which contained from 8 to 10 I.U. 
per gram. Pork, the outstandingly rich source 
of the vitamin, contained from 11 to 20 I.U. 
per gram. Cooking by stewing, broiling, or 
roasting was found to destroy about 50 per 
cent of the vitamin, while frying destroyed only 
from 10 to 45 per cent. No difference was 
found between fresh and smoked ham. These 
assays show meat to be one of the more impor- 
tant sources of vitamin B, in the diet.—E. R. H. 


The B vitamins of California grape juices and 
wines, A. F. Morcan, H. L. Noses, A. 
Wiens, G. L. Marsu, and A. J. WINKLER. 
Food Research 4, No. 3 (May-June 1939) 
pp. 217-229. 

As determined by rat assays, grape juices 
preserved by freezing or by pasteurizing and 
the wines made from them showed that the 
juices lost B; during storage and on being made 
into wine. The riboflavin content of the juices 
was lower after storage; and although the con- 
tent in the wines was lower than in the juices, 
no loss occurred on standing. White wines 
contained more riboflavin than red, 100 to 150 
gamma per 100 milliliter as compared with 27 
to 907 per 100 ml. Muscat grape juice con- 
tained little filtrate factor and much Bg, which 
was not destroyed in 6 months. The Becontent 
of the wines was higher than that of the juices. 
Fresh Muscat juice contained from 10 to 19 
1.U. of B; per 100 ml.; Zinfandel, 10 to 141.U.; 
and Alicante, 6 to 11 I.U. After 6 months’ 
storage the vitamin B, content of the Muscat 
juice was 2 to 7 I.U. per 100 ml., and of the 
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Zinfandel, 4 to 7 I.U. per 100 ml. Of the wines 
from these grapes Zinfandel contained no 
vitamin B,; Alicante, 3 to 4 1.U. per 100 ml.; 
and Muscat,3 to 71.U. per 100 ml. The ribo- 
flavin content of Alicante grape juice was 23y 
per 100 ml.— E. M. H. 


A microbiological assay for riboflavin, E. E. 
SNELL and F. M. Srronc. Ind. & Eng. 
Chem., Anal. Ed., 11, No. 6 (June 15, 1939) 
pp. 346-350. 

Previous work had shown riboflavin to be an 
essential nutrient for the growth of the micro- 
organism Lactobacillus casei. The amount of 
lactic acid or turbidity produced by the growth 
of this microorganism in a medium in which the 
riboflavin is supplied by known quantities of 
riboflavin-containing foods or extracts is used 
as a quantitative measure of riboflavin present. 
The method involves quantitative bacteriologi- 
cal technique and establishment of standard 
curves of response (in terms of lactic acid pro- 
duction) of Lactobacillus casei to known concen- 
trations of pureriboflavin. The riboflavin con- 
tent of various foods and food products expressed 
as micrograms per gram were found to be as 
follows: beef liver, fresh, 44; pork liver, vacuum 
dried, 92 to 104; liver meal, commercial, 50; 
whole milk, 1.5 to 2.5; milk serum, 1.3 to 1.9; 
dried whey, 23; skim milk powder, 117; soybean 
meal, 3.0; egg white, fresh, 3.1; and egg yolk, 
fresh, 7.6.—E. M. H. 


Quantitative estimation of nicotinic acid in bio- 
logical material, E. BANprER. Biochem. J. 
33, No. 7 (July 1939) pp. 1130-1134. 

A chemical determination of the nicotinic 
acid content of the organs and muscle of the 
pig, ox, and cod gave a range of from 12.2 mg. 
per 100 gm. fresh ox liver to 1.6 mg. per 100 gm. 
of fresh pig thyroid. The method used to 
determine nicotinic acid involved the reaction 
between nicotinic acid and cyanogen bromide in 
the presence of metol and KHgPQ,. The fol- 
lowing figures are on the basis of mg. of nico- 
tinic acid per 100 gm. of fresh material: pig 
liver 11.8, ox liver 12.2; pig kidney 6.83, ox- 
kidney cortex 6.55, ox-kidney medulla 5.17; pig 
spleen 4.42, ox spleen 4.04; heart muscle of pig 
5.34, heart muscle of ox 5.93; striped muscle of 
pig 4.73, striped muscle of ox 4.90; testis of pig 
4.42, testis of cod 1.95; pig ovary 3.84, ox 
adrenal cortex 6.54, ox adrenal medulla 4.90; 
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pig thyroid 1.59, ox thyroid 3.00; pig pancreas 
5.00; pig thymus 3.25; and cod roe 1.52. The 
nicotinic acid content of certain medicinals was 
also determined.—E. M. H. 


The influence of pasteurization on the ascorbic 
acid (vitamin C) content of certified milk, 
A. D. Hotes, F. Tripp, E. A. WoELFFER, 
and G. H. SatrerFIELD. J. Am. Diet. 
Assocn. 15, No. 5 (May 1939) pp. 363-368. 
A study was made of the ascorbic acid con- 

tent of certified milk before and after pas- 

teurization in stainless steel spray vats. The 
ascorbic acid values were determined by the 
indophenol titration technique. The raw -nilk 
was found to contain from 14.12 to 21.89 mg. 
with an average of 17.26 mg. ascorbic acid 

per liter, and the pasteurized milk from 7.80 

to 18.98 mg. with an average of 14.03 mg. per 

liter.—O. E. M. 


The vitamin content of human foods as affected 
by processes of cooking and canning (with 
tables), M. A. B. Fixsen. Nutr. Abstracts & 
Revs. 8, No. 2 (1938) pp. 281-307. 

As a sequel to the extensive “Tables of the 
vitamin content of human and animal foods” 
by Fixsen and Roscoe [Nutr. Abstracts & Revs. 
7 (1937-38) pp. 823-867], the author discusses 
in general the effect of cooking and canning on 
the vitamin A, vitamin B;, and vitamin C con- 
tent of foods and presents a tabulation of the 
available data on this subject. The author 
endeavored to include in the tables only those 
values obtained by present approved methods 
of vitamin estimation. Vitamin B; and total 
vitamin A potency of the foods were determined 
by biological assays in which the respective 
International Standards served as reference 
materials. Vitamin A itself was estimated 
spectrophotometrically, carotene colorimetri- 
cally or spectrophotometrically, and vitamin C 
by titration with indophenol, iodine, or methyl- 
ene blue. The reader is urged not to use the 
actual vitamin values for cooked foods given in 
the table for purposes of calculating the vitamin 
content of a diet containing cooked materials, 
but rather to take the values for the raw mate- 
rials and make appropriate allowance for losses 
during cooking. The tables were published in 
the hope that they might be of service in sug- 
gesting the allowances to be made. A valuable 
list of references is included.—L. E. B. 
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HOUSING 


Why slum clearance may fail, A. RHEINSTEIN 
and H. F. PRINGLE. Architectural Forum 
71, No. 5 (Nov. 1939) pp. 371-372. 

The government housing program is sound 
if it points the way for private housing to enter 
the field of low-cost housing, if the cost is con- 
tinuously reduced while quality is improved, 
if properties are efficiently managed, if the 
right tenants are selected, if class hatred is not 
fostered, if politics does not enter. Not all 
these “ifs” are now adequately guarded against. 
Benefits, such as playgrounds, nursery schools, 
assembly rooms, and other recreational facili- 
ties, should be available to slum dwellers in 
the neighborhood of a housing project. Policies 
of tenant selection in some projects have tended 
to prefer families on relief, thus actually 
penalizing non-relief families whose earnings are 
insufficient for them to move from slum dwell- 
ings. One danger is that too many social ex- 
periments will fasten themselves on housing; 
another is losing sight of real costs, as when 
building on cheap outlying land burdens the 
community with costly extensions of gas mains, 
power lines, streets, etc. The U.S.H.A. has 
missed an opportunity in not fostering an ex- 
perimental attitude or bringing the mistakes 
or achievements of one housing project to the 
notice of those in charge of others. 
Home (furnished)-—$2000. Bus. No. 

524 (Sept. 16, 1939) pp. 22-24. 

Houses for families living on from $20 to 
$25 a week must not cost over $2,000. Since 
there is an estimated shortage of 4,000,000 
such houses, an expenditure of $8,000,000,000 
would be required to overcome it. The John 
B. Pierce Foundation has now built a prefabri- 
cated, 5-room (3-bedroom), completely modern 
house at Lebanon, New Jersey, for slightly over 
$2,000, which with lot and all regulation financ- 
ing charges can be sold for from $2,250 to 
$2,500 and which probably could be duplicated 
for about $1,750 in many areas. Walls, ceil- 
ings, and partitions are made of Douglas fir 
plywood, thoroughly insulated. Built-in fur- 
niture and equipment include beds with springs 
and mattresses, tables, chest of drawers, book- 
shelves, wall desks, icebox, oil hot-water heater, 


Wk., 


and tank-gas kitchen stove. The icebox has 
an outside door with insulation pad which may 
be removed in winter to allow the entry of cold 
air. The dimensions are only 24’ x 32’, but 
the space is adequate for the farm family of 8 
now occupying it as a final test. The materials 
for the house can be hauled in a single load by 
a 10-ton truck. Four carpenters erected the 
house (which has no cellar) in an 8-hour day. 
The Foundation devoted 5 years and much 
money to the development of the Lebanon 
house. 


Cotton and mud go into houses. Bus. Whk., 

No. 530 (Oct. 28, 1939) pp. 20-21. 

The Farm Security Administration is build- 
ing low-cost experimental farm homes which 
utilize native building materials, such as cotton 
in Alabama, cedar in the Northwest, and adobe 
in Arizona. Contracts for the construction of 
2,784 specially designed farmhouses have been 
awarded in the past year at an average cost of 
$1,474. The cost was higher in the North 
than in the South. One of the most interesting 
of the experiments is a cotton-covered house 
which is now receiving its final test, that of 
being lived in. Cotton duck is treated to 
make it fire resistant and is then stretched over 
a backing of plywood, plaster, or composition 
wood primed by a coat of lead or linseed 
oil, making a watertight and airtight wall. 
Seven rammed earth houses were built in Ala- 
bama but were not found particularly cheap, 
and two years’ experience has demonstrated 
that they may not stand up in a windy, rainy 
climate. In the Southwest an emulsion of 
asphalt is used in constructing adobe houses. 
The most frequent type of F.S.A. dwelling is 
a prefabricated one using standard cuts of 
lumber; they are now being built on Missouri 
farms for $1,100 each. 

For rebuilding cities. Bus. Wk., No. 530 

(Oct. 28, 1939) pp. 22-23. 

At the annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards, more new con- 
struction of homes was reported than at any 
time since 1927. New construction of apart- 
ment houses was not considered justified because 
rents are too low. Real estate men are re- 
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signed to the belief that the days of a steady 
increment in land values have departed never 
to return. As they see it, the monopoly value 
of a building site has evaporated with the gen- 
eral use of the automobile. Benefits derived 
from the low-cost building boom are not dis- 
counted, but realtors are now talking up the 
rebuilding of cities as the industry’s sole big 
opportunity. They urge that city planning 
commissions be given teeth, that wholesale 
exceptions to zoning codes be stopped, and that 
city planners shift their emphasis from traffic 
control to neighborhood development. Real 
estate men do not relish government activity 
in the low-cost housing field but realize that it 
cannot be stopped until someone shows how to 
do the job with private capital. At present, 
30 per cent of the land in our sprawling Ameri- 
can cities lies vacant and idle. The deteriora- 
tion of neighborhoods in cities brings serious 
economic loss because the population moves 
to suburbs. 


More “basic” houses. Bus. Wk., No. 532 

(Nov. 11, 1939) pp. 23-24. 

Houses that provide shelter for a family but 
leave much of the final building work to the new 
owner are now springing up in a tract just out- 
side Glen Ellyn, Illinois, a suburb west of Chi- 
cago. The first house was sold for $2,250 
almost as soon as it was shown. Development 
of the area was started 47 years ago but had 
long been a dead dog until mortgage holders 
decided that basic houses offered a hope. The 
neighborhood is a fairly well-to-do one, and the 
buyers are young white-collar families. The 
owner is expected to put in wallboard, install 
plumbing and heating, drill his well, and con- 
struct his cesspool. Selling terms are 10 per 
cent down and the balance to be paid at $25 a 
month. The 30 houses planned on this tract 
have created enough interest for the owners 
of adjacent tracts to consider adopting the 
method. 


Outfitting the kitchen. House & Garden 76, 


No. 4 (Oct. 1939) p. 34. 

If the kitchen space is small, keep a firm hand 
on yourself in buying equipment, especially 
gadgets, which are the worst “clutter-uppers.” 
Look for utensils that do double duty—double 
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boilers, casseroles with covers that double for 
piepans, mixing bowls that go into either oven 
or refrigerator. Buy only those electrical 
appliances that will do the most for you. A 
small beater or mixer is well worth the space it 
occupies, but never mind about its many mar- 
velous attachments for doing fancy work— 
they will never be used. In the case of toasters, 
coffee-makers, and other table appliances, look 
for simple, foolproof operation. Light-flashing, 
bell-ringing, and lever-lifting may be very 
impressive but soon prove tiresome. 


Housing and recreation. Housing Mgt. Bull. 2, 

No. 8 (Nov. 4, 1939) p. 31. 

The extent to which management should 
direct or supervise community activities in 
public housing projects is a highly controversial 
issue in housing management today. A staff 
member of the New York City Housing Au- 
thority maintains that housing projects should 
not undertake recreation work on their jobs, 
any more than housing authorities should be 
responsible for nursing service, clinic service, 
or nursery school service for their tenants. To 
do so shows a dangerous confusion of responsi- 
bilities and will be a vulnerable point when 
further attacks are made on the housing field. 


Building codes, a national problem. Jnsured 
Mortgage Portfolio 4, No. 4 (Oct. 1939) pp. 
11-12, 19. 

Building codes are a factor in building- 
construction cost and sometimes unnecessarily 
increase the cost of home building. There are 
over 1500 building codes in the United States, 
and many code authorities do not have funds 
and personnel to keep them up to date. Their 
lack of uniformity seriously hampers mass 
production economies; flexible provisions for 
ready acceptance of new materials and methods 
are frequently lacking; obsolete standards are 
common. Physical and climatic conditions 
make some differences in codes unavoidable but 
do not explain all the lack of uniformity. Seri- 
ous already, this will increase unless code provi- 
sions are subjected to critical analysis and 
revision. Active participation in such a pro- 
gram by national organizations of lending 
institutions would help powerfully in obtaining 
greater uniformity in building codes. 
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Building and financing low-cost homes, J. P. 
Meyer. IJnsured Mortgage Portfolio5, No. 5 
(Nov. 1939) pp. 12-13, 22. 

Though the building industry cannot hope 
to obtain all the economies of “‘belt-line’”’ pro- 
duction, it has been proved that costs can be 
lowered through large-scale building operations 
and that private capital can find it profitable 
to build low-priced homes. In St. Louis col- 
laboration between the builder, the bank, and 
the F.H.A. has produced a highly satisfactory 
volume of profitable business and resulted in a 
building project which will, when completed, 
include 334 modern homes selling for around 
$3,000. The houses are built on lots 50’ x 125’; 
have full basement, including garage; poured, 
reinforced concrete foundation; frame construc- 
tion, with asbestos shingle siding; asphalt 
shingle roof; gravity, hot-air heating system; 
plaster on wood lath for interior walls; hard- 
wood floors; tile floor and wainscoting in bath; 
tile wainscoting in kitchen. The bank has 
found that the purchasers of these homes are 
industrious and thrifty and that no difficulties 
are encountered in servicing the loans. 


Self-help cooperative housing. Mthly. Labor 
Rev. 49, No. 3 (Sept. 1939) pp. 566-577. 
Successful experiments in the co-operative 

provision of housing on the self-help plan are 

being carried on at Penn-Craft Community 
near Uniontown, Pennsylvania, and at Iona, 

Idaho. The technique may be adaptable to 

other communities where land is inexpensive 

and low-income groups are willing to work 
together. The Penn-Craft Community is spon- 
sored by the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee as a miners’ homestead project. About 
half the land is divided into homestead plots 
and the other half left as farm and grazing land 
for the production of food for the community. 
The families are carefully selected, with prefer- 
ence given to large ones. The houses are 
modern, with bathrooms and electricity. The 
only hired labor is that of the skilled carpenter 
and mason; the rest is given by the home- 
steaders. Up to $2,000 may be loaned to each 
homesteader, and building plots are leased for 

20 years, at the end of which a homesteader who 

has kept up his payments will receive title to 

the property. All work is under the direction 
of the projects manager. Young men and 
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women belonging to the Society of Friends con- 
tribute considerable “volunteer labor service.” 
The homesteaders belong to the Penn-Craft 
Community Association which functions like 
the old “town meeting.” About 40 associa- 
tions and committees have been formed for 
various purposes testifying to the active com- 
munity life. The contrast to the regular 
miners’ villages is striking. The plots are 
too small for full subsistence, and efforts are 
being made to develop industries in the 
neighborhood. 

The Idaho group consists of 15 families, 
mostly unemployed, who received a grant of 
$1,750 from F.E.R.A. to be used as a revolving 
fund for home building. Each applicant is 
required toown alot. When construction ona 
house begins the members meet and have a 
“‘house-raising bee”; this labor must eventually 
be repaid by the owner with his own labor on 
other members’ houses. In from 6 to 10 years 
members have been able to pay for homes worth 
from $2,000 to $2,500 without owing more than 
$400 or $500 at any time. One outgrowth of 
the project is a plan for co-operative medical 
and dental care; another is a credit union which 
in addition to furnishing credit to individuals 
aids in financing food production; and a general 
and growing community feeling is apparent. 


$3,000 houses in Los Angeles, W. H. LeEmert. 

Natl. Real Estate J. 40, No. 12 (Nov. 1939) 

p. 32. 

Teamwork in all the complex activities of 
home building has enabled Los Angeles to 
achieve on a large scale livable new houses 
within reach of families with modest incomes. 
Today it is often possible for a family to step 
into a 5-room cottage, on a 50’ x 125’ lot, and 
begin to live on it for a down payment of only 
$75 or $100. Payments will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $25 a month, amortizing the mortgage 
in 15 years. The houses are built under a 
strict city code and conform to F.H.A. condi- 
tions. A home costing $5,000 or less is avail- 
able in Los Angeles on about the same terms as 
are required for the purchase of a car. 


Pittsburgh slums shown in local movie short, 
“Other Side of Town.” Pub. Housing 1, 
No. 15 (Nov. 21, 1939) p. 1. 

The story of housing ir Pittsburgh is dra- 
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matically told by a 10-minute moving picture, 
**The Other Side of Town,” shown in all Warner 
Brothers theaters in the city and in independent 
theaters. The picture was produced for the 
Pittsburgh Housing Authority to supplement 
the U.S.H.A.’s film, “Housing in Our Time.” 
The film effectively demonstrates the need for 
slum clearance and public housing in Pitts- 
burgh. Heretofore, only slum dwellers and 
welfare workers have seen how bad condi- 
tions are. 


Nat’l Bureau of Standards testing now avail- 
able to local authorities. Pub. Housing 1, 
No. 15 (Nov. 21, 1939) p. 4. 

The best testing facilities in the country 
were thrown open to local housing authorities 
recently when the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards agreed to test, upon the request of the 
U. S. H. A., any materials or equipment to be 
used in the construction of public housing 
projects. Local authorities must consult with 
U.S.H. A. regional construction advisers before 
applying for Bureau of Standards tests. 


Irving Brant reports on European housing. 
Pub. Housing Progress 5, No. 8 (Oct. 1939) 
p. 4. 

Visits to European housing projects last 
summer showed that outside of Scandinavia 
and Russia the coming war was already exer- 
cising a paralyzing influence on housing pro- 
grams. Germany practically abandoned public 
housing as a broad-gauged social undertaking 
when Hitler came into power; what home build- 
ing was done thereafter was in connection with 
the scattering of the munitions industry over 
the country and the building of “company 
towns” to anchor factory workers to the fac- 
tory. In France the situation was almost 
tragic, with magnificently conceived, partly 
built apartment house projects abandoned 
because the coming war absorbed all financial 
resources. Great Britain already has carried 


out the greatest housing program of any coun- 
try in the world. An English workingman 
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earning $15 a week can rent for $15 a month a 
government-built house which in New York 
City would cost not less than $50. Public 
housing in Denmark, Sweden, and Finland is 
most impressive and would be inspiring to the 
worst enemies of public housing in the United 
States. Among the great nations, Russia is 
probably the worst housed, but she has started 
also the largest housing program. In Moscow 
7-story apartment houses were being finished 
every two weeks, and the construction, accord- 
ing to an American architect, was sound. In 
general, the form of government did not seem 
to affect the public housing program. For 
example, in a capitalist country like Holland, 
social control over the occupants of public 
housing projects has gone further than any- 
where else in Europe. 


Designing for low-rent housing. Stone 60, 

No. 11 (Nov. 1939) p. 416. 

According to A. C. Shire, technical director 
of the U. S. Housing Authority, the commonest 
errors in planning low-rent housing arise from 
ignorance of the habits, needs, and means of 
the people who will live in the houses. It is 
time architects were more concerned with the 
real needs of low-income families than with 
charm, symmetry, traditional style, and bour- 
geois standards. Under the U.S.H.A. pro- 
gram, low maintenance costs are to low rents 
what eggs are to an omelette—an idea new to 
most architects. For example, since anything 
that requires periodic painting adds to the rent, 
there should be a minimum of trim on the 
houses; rooms designed for proper placing of 
furniture are more important than evenly 
spaced windows; and landscaping should not be 
more elaborate than that tenants can take 
care of. Plans submitted by some architects 
show row houses that look like sumptuous 
Georgian mansions, and the architects nearly 
die when they learn that tenants hang out their 
wash or that garbage cans have to be placed 


somewhere for collection. 
M. C. H. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Mechanized checking provides efficiency con- 
trol, R. F. SHaw. Am. Restaurant Mag. 23, 
No. 11 (Nov. 1939) pp. 36, 75-76. 

A new method of mechanized checking has 
been set up by a Boston restaurant to provide 
accurate control over all food and beverage 
items sold. This is accomplished by a machine 
which automatically accumulates secret totals 
of all items rung up as the trays are checked 
and the price of each item is printed on the 
guest check. At the end of the day, accu- 
mulated totals are printed and balanced against 
the money taken in by the cashier. Speed and 
a minimum of motion are factors in the opera- 
tion of the machine, which occupies but a small 


space. 


For the restaurant owner who wants to budget, 
G. O. Popp. Am. Restaurant Mag. 23, 
No. 11 (Nov. 1939) pp. 43-44, 67. 
Budgeting requires a detailed knowledge of 

the business concerned and reliable accounting 
records. A 3-column sheet is recommended on 
which can be shown the budget, the actual 
results, and the differences between the two. 
The expenses of the business should be divided 
into fixed expenses, such as rent, license fees 
and certain taxes, and variables such as food 
costs and pay roll. It is recommended that 
sales be estimated on a daily basis and the 
budget adjusted accordingly, and that a de- 
tailed list of questions be used to check every 
angle of the business. For best results the pay- 
roll budget should be weekly. Fixed and vari- 
able expenses together should ordinarily repre- 
sent from two thirds to three fourths of the total 
cost of operating the restaurant. The two 
common causes of failure in using a budget are 
that no effort is made to meet the budget and 
that too high a goal is set. 


Tentative standards for frozen Lima beans 
[editorial]. Food Ind. 11, No. 10 (Oct. 1939) 


pp. 554A-554D. 

U. S. Standards for frozen Lima beans have 
been set up to include color, absence of defects, 
and maturity, with scoring based on a maxi- 
mum of 30 points for color, 20 for absence of 


defects, and 50 for maturity. U.S. Grade A 
or Fancy frozen Lima beans calls for (1) not 
more than 3 per cent by count of white beans; 
(2) score of not less than 90; (3) normal flavor 
and odor. U.S. Grade B or Choice calls for 
(1) not less than 50 per cent green beans; (2) 
score of not less than 75; (3) normal flavor and 
odor. U.S. Grade C or Standard Grade calls 
for (1) all white or mixed Lima beans; (2) score 
of not less than 60; (3) normal flavor and odor. 
U.S. Grade D calls for failure to meet the above 
requirements. 


Frozen storage of poultry. II. Bloom, W. H. 
Coox. Food Research 4, No. 5 (Sept.—Oct. 
1939) pp. 419-424. 

Consumers prefer good bloom in buying 
poultry, though lack of bloom does not imply 
spoilage or loss of flavor. Loss of bloom during 
storage depends on the extent of evaporation. 
Low temperature and high humidities tend to 
preserve bloom. In a package lined with 
sealed water-resistant material, little deteriora- 
tion of bloom is detected in 50 weeks of storage 
at 13.5°C. If the lining is not sealed, serious 
deterioration is noticeable in from 20 to 30 
weeks. There was some evidence that initial 
bloom is retained longer on higher grade birds. 
“Milk fed” grades suffered less than the yellow 
“selected” grades. 


What sheets shall we buy? [editorial]. Hotel 
Mihly. 47, No. 559 (Oct. 1939) pp. 22-24. 
One school of thought advocates the use of 

heavy duty muslin; the other claims that a 

lighter weight, high-count percale sheet may be 

used at no greater total cost. One authority 

attempts to show that even if it required 25 

per cent more medium percale sheets to give 

the same number of uses as could be had from 

a quantity of ordinary muslin sheets, the lower 

laundry costs for the percale sheets would make 

them slightly cheaper in the long run. Witha 
laundry cost of 2} cents a pound, the savings 
made by lower poundage would more than 
compensate for the shorter life of the sheets. 

Five general types of sheets are represented in a 

chart giving their construction and weight, 
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washability, the effect of repeated washings as 
shown by microscopic photos, wear as deter- 
mined by relative breaking strength, initial 
retail price, quality, and other characteristics. 
Hard water is said to have a worse effect on 
medium percale than on regular muslin. One 
manufacturer has increased the wearability of 
his sheets by putting extra threads in the center 
of the sheet. 


Fifty ways to reduce expenses without curtail- 
ing service [editorial]. Hotel Mthly. 47, 
No. 559 (Oct. 1939) pp. 36-40. 

Among the suggestions here given for curtail- 
ing expense in the engineering, maintenance, 
housekeeping, and food service departments 
are: The most economical time to make electri- 
cal improvements is during redecoration. To 
have the power company check with a volt- 
meter for overloaded wires lessens hazard and 
waste. It is important to have the services of 
an architect in a remodeling program. The 
best floor wax should not cost more than $1.35 a 
gallon. A formula for furniture polish costing 
40 cents a gallon is given. The cost of control 
on $10,000 worth of food a month is given as 
approximately $75. Frequent labor turnover 
is expensive and entails a greater unemploy- 
ment compensation cost. 


Housekeeper’s primer, employees in the house- 
keeping department, J.C. VAN Ness. Hotel 
Mthly. 47, No. 559 (Oct. 1939) pp. 45-46, 60. 
This article, written especially for the house- 

keeper in the small hotel, deals with maids and 

housemen. The assignment of one maid for 
every 16 rooms is advocated. The basic pay 
rate usually includes uniforms and their laun- 
dering but no maintenance. Good health and 
neat appearance are important; desirable height 
is from 5’ 5” to 5’ 9” and desirable weight, from 

115 to 130 pounds. It is important to have the 

new maid properly introduced to her job, given 

wricten instructions, and also shown how to do 
her work by an old worker or the employer. 

There must be a clear understanding of wages, 

hours, use of locker rooms, care of uniforms, and 

rules of conduct accepted in executing the poli- 
cies of the organization. A suggested work 


plan is submitted as a good flexible example of 
what can be used. 
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Training the personnel in standards, C. C. 
Hart. J. Am. Dietetic Assocn. 15, No. 9 
(Nov. 1939) pp. 740-748. 

It is difficult in a school lunchroom system to 
maintain uniformity of practice among the 
managers and workers in the individual schools. 
A manual stating the objectives and policies 
and giving concrete examples of methods is an 
effective aid. A manager is expected to stimu- 
late her employees and to arouse their enthu- 
siasm, to teach the values of raw materials, and 
to help employees set up standards leading to 
perfection in their work. In addition, she 
should know and understand their economic 
and emotional background. She must be 
forceful, energetic, courteous, imaginative, and 
well liked by her employees. 

In Rochester, New York, a “visiting” plan 
was arranged for the managers, after which the 
strong and weak points observed in the various 
schools were discussed. A written summary of 
the discussion was sent to each manager, and 
then a series of meetings was held to elaborate 
on points brought out. A representative from 
the city health department talked to the man- 
agers and dish and pot washers on new laws 
pertaining to dishwashing. Managers received 
lessons in meat cutting. Meetings for man- 
agers and employees were held on counter 
arrangement, salad and sandwich making, and 
cookery problems. This method of training 
has proved successful and is to be continued. 


Some considerations in the selection of fabri- 
cated equipment for the institution kitchen, 
K. W. Harris. J. Am. Dietetic Assocn. 15, 
No. 9 (Nov. 1939) pp. 749-755. 

Perfection of the technique of electric arc 
welding has made possible the smooth surface 
and rounded corners of modern fabricated 
equipment. In setting up specifications for 
equipment the choice of materials is determined 
largely by the money immediately available, 
but life expectancy, maintenance costs, and 
construction details are also involved in final 
costs. The manufacturer should be carefully 
chosen and the factory inspected if possible. 
Specifications considered in this article cover 
dimensions, materials, construction details, 
design and finish, and general provisions. 
Stainless steel is harder to work and its fabrica- 
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tion requires heavier power equipment than 
Monel, and this partially offsets the fact that 
Monel has a higher specific gravity and costs 
approximately 12 per cent more for a given 
surface and thickness. Galvanized iron is 
important where costs must be kept at a mini- 
mum but should be made of the very low 
carbon-iron-copper-bearing sheet steel. Other 
materials, workmanship details, over-all design 
and finish are discussed and suggestions made 
as to details of construction and design. 


Jewish dietary laws and food customs, B. Cas- 
SEL. Med. Woman’s J. 46, No. 11 (Nov. 
1939) pp. 343-347. 

No pork in any form nor the hindquarter of 
any animal is eaten by the orthodox Jews. 
They purchase meat at kosher butcher shops, 
where all the meat sold has been killed under 
certain accepted conditions and is from freshly 
killed animals. Since the blood of the animal 
is prohibited as food, a process of soaking and 
salting is used to remove it. All fish having 
fins and scales may be eaten. Fowl and birds 
are well liked, but only those having craws and 
stomachs with double skins are defined as 
“clean.” Milk or milk dishes may be eaten 
before but not with meat; no dairy product may 
be used in the preparation of meat or served 
with it; and six hours must pass after eating 
meat before it is lawful to consume milk 
products. ‘There is no cooking on the Sabbath, 
but the day is habitually honored by using 
special foods, such as chicken or gefiillte fish, 
which have been kept hot in the oven from the 
preceding day orare served cold. Other special 
foods are used on the various holidays. The 
Jewish diet tends to be more than adequate in 
protein, and the whole grains used are a good 
source of vitamin B and iron. An increased 
use of fresh vegetables and liquid milk is 
recommended. 


There’s something about a uniform, A. C. 
Berry. Modern Hosp. 53, No. 5 (Nov. 
1939) p. 102. 

Housekeeping employees should be in uniform 
if possible, the chief advantages being neatness 
and ease of recognition. In selecting a new 
type of uniform consult the people who are to 
wear it and consider wearing quality, style, and 
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color. The purpose of obtaining absolute 
cleanliness is defeated if clean uniforms are 
issued only at set times. A chart shows the 
points to consider in uniforms for bath maids, 
chambermaids, and housemen. 


Fish in the school diet, C. C. Hart. Nation’s 
Schools 24, No. 5 (Nov. 1939) pp. 47-48. 
Because fish is an important source of min- 

erals, protein, and vitamins, it should be 

included often in the school menu. The sale 
of fillets and steaks in package form and also 
the new quick-freezing process have facilitated 
the use of fish. Recent canning in large con- 
tainers makes fish cheaper and easier to serve. 

Each section of the country has its own fish 

products; and habitat, age, and season of the 

year all affect the flavor. Suggestions for fish 
specials and plate combinations and their cost 
are also given. 


A day in the public school cafeterias in Balti- 
more, Maryland, K. SHort. Prac. Home 
Econ. 17, No. 10 (Oct. 1939) pp. 292- 
294, 296. 

The school cafeterias in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, are centralized under a supervisor of cafe- 
terias. The 11 larger cafeterias are each in the 
direct charge of a graduate dietitian with a 
bachelor’s or master’s degree, and the smaller 
schools are run by managers without degrees 
who have been promoted because of unusual 
ability. After the city has bought the initial 
equipment for each cafeteria, it is run on a self- 
supporting basis, including the entire cost of 
operation and salaries. The food cost runs 60 
per cent, labor 40 per cent, overhead 10 per 
cent. Staple foods and supplies are purchased 
on contract at the central office. Each dieti- 
tian purchases her own meat and produce and 
makes out her own menus, sending them to the 
supervisor a week in advance for changes or sug- 
gestions. There is no sale of candy or car- 
bonated beverages. The dietitians work in 
committees on the various phases of manage- 
ment policies. Particular emphasis is laid on 
the 10-cent lunches for the underprivileged. 
The menus are sent to the parents, who are 
urged not to pack lunches at home because the 
10-cent school lunch is both more nutritive and 
cheaper. 
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Chart of American apples [editorial]. Res- 

taurant Mgt. 45, No. 7 (Nov. 1939) p. 7. 

A graphic presentation of the source, date of 
reaching market, diameter, color, and uses of 
27 varieties of apples. The chart also shows 
whether they are acid or subacid, juicy, mealy, 
or dry, and gives the method of grading and 
packing commonly used for each variety. 


Frosted foods offer many advantages to food 
service fields [editorial]. School & Coll. 
Cafeteria 3, No. 2 (Oct. 1939) pp. 11-12. 
Seventy-five per cent of the frosted foods 

packed last year were used in quantity food 

service. This method of handling food has 
brought new standards of freshness, uniformity, 
and prepreparation, and offsets market idio- 
syncrasies and climatic fluctuations. The fact 
that frosted foods make it easy to predetermine 
cooked yield facilitates food cost control. 

Efforts are now being made to develop uniform 

standards for frosted foods, which now pre- 

sent the biggest problem to the industry. 


Measured service proves satisfactory in college 
dining halls, J. Haarinp. School & Coll. 
Cafeteria 3, No. 3 (Nov. 1939) pp. 7-8. 

In the dining halls at Wheaton College, IIli- 
nois, the students have been given the privilege 
of second servings on all beverages, soft-boiled 
eggs, and other designated items on the menu 
without increase in the average food cost per 
meal. This is accomplished by the co-opera- 
tion of the employees in giving ‘‘measured 
service” and by that of the students in elimi- 
nating needless plate waste. Other services 
given have been midmorning milk and graham 
crackers at examination time, parties on a cost 
basis, bag lunches for those who are away for a 
meal or two, infirmary meals at regular dining- 
room rates, rebates for students who are away 
for such purposes as Glee Club trips. Break- 
fast and lunch are served cafeteria style, while 
dinner is table d’héte, with a choice of beverages 
and desserts. 


Central kitchen plan, A. R. Certain. School & 
Coll. Cafeteria 3, No. 3 (Nov. 1939) pp. 11, 26. 
Central kitchens in Jacksonville, Florida, 
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have enabled the small schools in and near the 
city to enjoy the benefits of hot, well-balanced 
meals at minimum cost. Hot foods are de- 
livered in special sanitary containers which hold 
the heat; covered metal boxes are used for 
breads and sandwiches. Ice cream, milk, and 
fruit juices are delivered directly from the 
dealer to the lunchrooms. A simple, single- 
sheet record form has been devised which shows 
daily transports, returns, net servings, net 
charges, sales, and cash reconciliation. In 
cooked foods one extra serving in every ten is 
used to provide a margin for shrinkage. Prices 
of servings range from 1 to 5 cents, and a few 
special dishes at from 6 to 10 cents are offered 
occasionally. The educational value of the 
lunch period is capitalized to promote good 
habits in health and nutrition. 


Metal polishes, C. A. TYLER. Soap 15, No. 6 
(Sept. 1939) pp. 90-92; No. 7 (Oct. 1939) 
pp. 103-107. 

The function of a metal polish is to clean and 
to polish. A good polish should go a long way 
in use and should require a minimum amount of 
time and effort. The basic ingredients are a 
liquid carrier and an abrasive, the latter pro- 
ducing a luster by a light scratching action. 
Sometimes a chemical cleaner is added. The 
difference in degree of hardness of metals is a 
determining factor in the selection of a polish. 
Nickel is harder than brass, bronze, and copper. 
Aluminum and gold are about the same, and 
silver is the softest. Chromium requires clean- 
ing but not polishing. An efficient brass polish 
is too hard for silver or pewter. Steel wool is 
still the most satisfactory agent for aluminum. 
Liquid metal polishes are of two types, naphtha- 
base and water-base. The disadvantages of 
the naphtha-base polishes are inflammability 
and the somewhat gummy nature of the 
product. Water-base polishes are more gen- 
erally used. Government specifications are 
given, ail of which prohibit the use of cyanides. 
Those for silver polish require that the abrasive 
“shall be of such fineness that 100% will pass 
through a standard No. 200 sieve.” 

M. S. 
M. DE G. B. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by the Social Welfare and Public Health Section, Cleveland Home 
Economics Association 


Developments in the New York State tubercu- 
losis program, R. E. PLUNKETT. Am, J. 
Pub. Health 29, No. 9 (Sept. 1939) pp. 
983-990. 

Although the tubercle bacillus is the specific 
cause of tuberculosis, it must be recognized that 
other factors may be grouped under two head- 
ings: the constitutional and the environmental. 
The spreading of tuberculosis occurs most fre- 
quently among persons in intimate contact with 
the individual who has the disease. Environ- 
mental factors seem to have a more common 
influence on the development of the disease 
than do the constitutional factors. It is es- 
sential that all who are interested in social 
welfare and public health know what the 
accepted procedures in a state tuberculosis 
program should be.—A. M. 


Active immunization against diphtheria, F. K. 
Harpy, A. GELPERIN, and W. R. Cook. 
Am. J. Pub. Health 29, No. 10 (Oct. 1939) 
pp. 1119-1124. 

In spite of the fact that the morbidity and 
mortality from diphtheria are declining, we 
must remember that no actively immunizing 
agent provides perfect protection against diph- 
theria; that it is a disease which affects pre- 
dominantly the children of poor white parents; 
and finally that in the control of the disease 
the improvement of living and housing condi- 
tions is important.—A. M. 


Zoological problems relative to meat inspec- 
tion and their bearing on public health, B. 
ScHwaRtTz. Am. J. Pub. Health 29, No. 
10 (Oct. 1939) pp. 1133-1139. 

Meat inspection must be regarded as one of 
the important prophylactic measures for the 
control of parasites which are recognized as 
affecting livestock; and in its absence these 
parasites would probably constitute a serious 
human health problem. From a meat inspec- 
tion standpoint the parasites regarded as im- 
portant are: (1) those which occur in the edible 
portions of carcasses and are directly transmis- 
sible to man; (2) those which occur in the edible 


portions of carcasses and are indirectly trans- 
missible to man through other hosts; (3) those 
which, by their presence or because of patho- 
logical conditions which they produce in the 
edible portions of the carcasses, render the 
affected parts objectionable as human food. 
An effective system of meat inspection pro- 
motes public health (1) through condemnation 
of parts of or entire carcasses of food animals 
containing parasites that are transmissible 
to man either directly or indirectly; (2) through 
special processing for the destruction of tri- 
chinae and cysticerci not discoverable by 
macroscopic examination; (3) through con- 
demnation of parts of carcasses or of entire 
carcasses in which parasitic infestations not 
transmissible to man but objectionable from 
aesthetic and other standpoints are so gener- 
alized that the parasites and lesions canavt be 
removed by trimming; and (4) through con- 
demnation of parts of carcasses affected with 
immature forms of parasites (notably tape- 
worms), thus interrupting the life cycle of these 
parasites.—A. M. 


A new name for dry milk solids [editorial]. 
Am. J. Pub. Health 29, No. 10 (Oct. 1939) 
pp. 1155-1156. 

“Because of the present wide use of dry milk 
solids and the unfortunate connotations of 
the words ‘skim’ and ‘skimmed’ in the public 
mind, it has been suggested that official desig- 
nations of this product be changed from ‘dried 
skimmed milk’ to ‘dry milk solids not over 13% 
fat,’a definition which has already been adopted 
in two or three states.”—A. M. 


Orientation in public health, J. W. Mounrtin. 
Am. J. Pub. Health 29, No. 11 (Nov. 1939) 
pp. 1193-1204. 

The people want health and are expressing 
a willingness to pay for it. If the movement is 
to go forward under the agencies which bear the 
title Department of Health, administrators 
must face these fundamental issues: How 
well suited to the needs of the people is the 
orthodox program of health departments? 
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What role is the department willing to occupy 
in areas beyond traditional interest? How 
well equipped are public health groups to carry 
such additional functions as they may be called 
on to discharge?—A. M. 


Food and a fit nation. Brit. Med. J., No. 4112 

(Oct. 28, 1939) pp. 861-862. 

In a series of lectures given by Sir John 
Boyd Orr under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of Public Health and Hygiene, the 
need for increased consumption of protective 
foods is emphasized. He feels that the real 
aim of the present war must be the establish- 
ment of international conditions in which a 
primary objective for all governments should be 
to insure a diet adequate for every individual 
to realize his full mental and physical capacity; 
and that work toward this should be pursued 
in spite of preoccupation of national energies 
in war. The common diet in England has 
improved beyond recognition, a fact which is 
attributed to the “big push” in nutrition by 
education of the public, by raised standards 
of living, and by efforts to keep the cost of 
essential foods low, as well as by various public 
health measures, notably the provision of milk 
for school children. Also attributed to the big 
push in nutrition is the fall in infant mortality 
and in the tuberculosis rate and a considerable 
decrease in the class of diseases known as 
deficiency diseases.—E. W. 


Nutrition in Canada, E. W. McHenry. Can. 
Pub. Health J. 30, No. 9 (Sept. 1939) pp. 
431-434, 

Discussing the findings of a study of 100 low- 
income families [abstracted in J. Home Econ. 
31, No. 5 (May 1939) p. 340], the author con- 
cludes that the current relief allowance ($6.18 
for a family of 5) can provide a diet from 80 to 
85 per cent adequate (providing the food vouch- 
ers are carefully spent), while low-income work- 
ing families purchase diets only 75 per cent 
adequate. The basis for determinations of 
adequacy seems to be caloric intake, and prob- 
ably with all points considered the $6.18 pro- 
vided weekly for a family of 5 would buy at 
retail prices a diet even less than 80 per cent 
adequate. Moreover, “the diets of needy 


families could be improved without increasing 
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the allowance by training mothers to buy 
food.” —A. M. 


Dividends for junior consumers. Consumers’ 

Guide 6, No. 9 (Oct. 15, 1939) pp. 6-8. 

The U. S. government, through the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation and the 
W.P.A., has been helping to sponsor school 
lunches for underprivileged children for 6 
years, with noticeable results in improved 
attendance and gains in weight. The goal this 
year is to supply such lunches to 5 million 
children throughout the school year. Many 
ideas have been tried out which help to make 
this project efficient and economical and the 
lunches nutritionally well planned. Sugges- 
tions are made for starting projects of this 
kind.—D. K. 


The expenditures for August and September, 
1939, of 512 families of the Chicago Relief 
Administration. Council of Social Agencies 
of Chicago, 1939, 27 pages. 

Concern as to the probable effect of curtailed 
budgets on health and welfare led to the as- 
sembling of information on family expenditures 
as factual evidence of the needs of people on 
relief. The work was carried on under the 
general auspices of the health division of the 
Council of Social Agencies of Chicago by the 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund with 
the co-operation of 24 other agencies. It was 
found that the 65 per cent allowance on 
budgeted items that was in force in the Chicago 
Relief Administration from July 3 to Novem- 
ber 5, 1939, was totally inadequate to meet 
family needs. Since November 5 the allow- 
ance has been increased to 80 per cent, and 
since November 13 milk has been made avail- 
able to all families desiring it in the amount of 
one quart daily for every child up to his seventh 
birthday and one pint daily for every other 
child and for all adults. The addition of milk 
together with surplus foods would in many cases 
bring the estimated food allowance close to 
minimum adequacy, if not equal to it. At- 
tention is called to the fact, though, that a food 
allowance adequate in itself dwindles to star- 
tling inadequacy unless expenditures for all 
other necessities are provided for at an ade- 
quate level.—D. R. 
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Two years of nutrition work in a visiting nurse 
association, E. M. Suapcorr. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assocn. 15, No. 7 (Aug.-Sept. 1939) 
pp. 564-568. 

The program of nutrition work carried on 
with the Brooklyn Visiting Nurse Association 
consists of nutrition training for the staff 
nurses, demonstration work, patient visitation, 
budgeting, consultation in prenatal work, and 
planning of and instruction in special diets. 
—A. M. 


One-third ill-fed, L. Epsters. Nation 149, 
No. 8 (Aug. 19, 1939) pp. 191-193. 
Malnutrition, which affects from one third 

to one half of our population, is one of our most 

urgent social problems in the opinion of the 
author. He quotes from the League of Na- 
tions’ Report on Nutrition and “Health and 

Depression Studies,” which was a co-operative 

study by various federal departments on the 

living standards of 380,000 families in the 

United States. He sees as a basic need con- 

tinued study and changes in production, em- 

ployment, and the social system; and he sug- 
gests as an immediate program: (1) provision 
of free milk to all school children and of inex- 
pensive milk to the whole population, espe- 
cially to pregnant women and children in 
working-class homes; (2) extension of low-cost 
or free hot noon meals in schools; (3) dissemina- 
tion of information on nutrition and co-ordina- 
tion of all agencies attempting to deal with the 

problem.—E. W. 

Health for the rural child, N. B. LAmKIN. 
Pub. Health Nursing 31, No. 9 (Sept. 1939) 
pp. 467-473. 

This article gives pertinent suggestions and 
answers questions which the schoolteacher 
might ask the school nurse in their mutual task 
of providing better health for the rural school 
child. The less health education is considered 
a separate subject in the elementary grades and 
the more the teacher is helped to develop 
healthful living as a part of all activities in the 
school, home, and community, the sooner there 
will be a flexible health program built around 
interests, needs, and the best use of the en- 
vironment for optimal health, achievement, and 
happiness.—A. M. 
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Helping families on small food budgets, A. 
DE P. Bowes. Pub. Health Nursing 31, 
No. 10 (Oct. 1939) pp. 532-542. 

Recent dietary studies carried on in Phila- 
delphia and other localities (some of them as yet 
unpublished) indicate that low-income die- 
taries are usually adequate in calories and pro- 
tein but deficient in minerals and vitamins. 
The extensive use of charts and other graphic il- 
lustrative material is stressed as a means of 
helping individuals in the low-income groups 
to understand how these essentials may be 
increased in the dietary. Such material is of 
particular help in localities where nutritionists 
are not available to work out detailed budgets 
suited to individual family needs and where 
the nurse must give general low-cost food 
suggestions. Six excellent rules for preparing 
illustrative material are given.—A. M. 


Teaching the public about meternity, H. 
CorBin. Pub. Health Nursing 31, No. 11 
(Nov. 1939) pp. 596-602. 

In addition to valuable specific information 
suggested by the title, the article contains the 
following prescription for sound health educa- 
tion that is of interest to everyone concerned 
with public health education: “‘(1) Select those 
groups of people who can best use the informa- 
tion; (2) reach them by the most effective 
channels available; (3) speak or write clearly; 
(4) take time to be brief; (5) avoid professional 
lingo; (6) put aside statistics and generalities; 
(7) be specific; (8) tell a good story; build 
suspense; (9) apply the facts to people and their 
individual and family problems; (10) know the 
subject.”—A. M. 


Trading posts. Pub. Welfare News 7, No. 

8 (Aug. 1939) pp. 5-6. 

Decorated and managed by women receiving 
aid for dependent children in an Ohio county 
is a 2-room barter center to which the needy 
may bring handiwork or unwanted wares to 
exchange for wanted articles. Women work- 
ing on the various projects receive goods in 
exchange for their services.—D. K. 


Housing. Pub. Welfare News 7, No. 8 (Aug. 
1939) p. 7. 
Ten co-operative housing clubs for single, 
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elderly persons receiving old-age assistance are 
now in operation in Washington State. The 
idea started in a county which had formerly 
been the logging center of the state and where 
men who had come West to work in the logging 
camps lived in shacks and faced a dependent 
and lonely old age. The co-operative club 
made it possible for them to have companion- 
ship and to make more economical use of their 
monthly checks.—D. K. 


The approach toward an undifferentiated case- 
load in public assistance in Erie County, New 
York, C. M. Prerce. Pub. Welfare News 
7, No. 10 (Oct. 1939) pp. 5-6. 

A uniform budget for all categories of public 
relief has been established in this county. The 
description here given will be of interest to 
those concerned with maintaining adequate 
and uniform standards for relief clients.—D. K. 


Europe. League of 
Quart. Bull. 


Rural dietaries in 
Nations Health Organisation. 
8, No. 3 (1939) pp. 470-497. 
This report gives an indication of the rising 

interest felt in nutrition all over the world, tells 

of plans for extensive studies, and provides 
some background for problems encountered in 
planning adequate dietaries for immigrants to 
the United States. The great majority of 
rural people apparently live on a diet com- 
posed chiefly of cereals and vegetables and 
sell most of the animal foodstuffs which they 
produce, but this is because of economic 
necessity rather than ignorance. However, in 
some areas there is the belief that milk is a food 
only for children and invalids. The dietaries 
of rural populations, as contrasted with the 
urban dietaries, show these common character- 
istics: (1) There is monotony in spite of con- 
siderable seasonal variation; (2) cereals form 
the basis of most peasant dietaries; (3) meat 
consumption depends on the prosperity of the 
peasant; (4) the daily milk intake varies from 
one liter to none. Probably the worst feature 
is inadequate feeding of young children and 
pregnant women. Popular education is sug- 


gested as the means for improvement, and some 
beginnings are reported. The knowledge of 
adequate nutrition varies considerably from 
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country tocountry. More education is needed 
not only in nutrition but also in the growing of 
fruits and vegetables and in their preservation. 
Suggestions for planned governmental assist- 
ance include, besides direct relief, supple- 
menting inadequate dietaries with surplus 
foods, granting credit on farm machinery, 
reduction of taxes, distribution of free seed or 
stock.—A. M. 


Report on bread in several European countries, 
E. J. McDovucatt. League of Nations 
Health Organisation. Quart. Bull. 8, No. 3 
(1939) pp. 498-550. 

The basis of this report is partly a study made 
by Dr. McDougall in Bulgaria, Greece, Hun- 
gary, Latvia, Poland, Rumania, Sweden, and 
Yugoslavia, and partly data supplied by Bel- 
gium, France, Great Britain, Netherlands, 
Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Estonia, Finland, and Lithuania in 
accordance with a resolution of the Health 
Committee of the League of Nations to under- 
take comparative studies in recognition of the 
fact that since ‘““composition, and consequently 
the nutritive value, of bread varies considerably 
from country to country and even in the same 
country, nutritional surveys give but imper- 
fectly comparable results.” The fact is 
brought out that practically the whole of 
Europe eats its cereal in the form of bread 
except those countries which eat maize in 
the form of polenta or similar preparations. 
With increasing prosperity and purchasing 
power, cereal consumption seems to move 
downward and rye flour apparently tends to 
be replaced by wheat. The nutritional value 
of bread in the diet and the desirability of a 
higher or lower level of consumption depend: 
(1) on the composition of the rest of the dietary; 
(2) on the cereal actually used—for example, 
wheat, rye, barley, and oats as compared with 
maize and rice as sources of protein, mineral, 
and vitamins B, and Be; and (3) on the removal 
of minerals and vitamins B, and Bz by refining 
processes, which have a very serious effect on 
the adequacy of restricted diets; whole grain 
cereals and unrefined flours give a credit bal- 
ance of B,; and Be, while refined flours give a 
debit balance.—A. M. 
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MISCELLANY 
Contact Infection of Children. The Ameri- quests should be addressed to the Division of 


can Academy of Pediatrics is concerned with 
the serious problem of conveyance of infection 
to children through the intimate contact with 
adult associates who though they may not 
appear ill, do actually distribute infection. In 
the case of tuberculosis, syphilis, and gonor- 
rhea, the young child is peculiarly susceptible 
to infection from adults, including domestic 
servants, nurses, and teachers who care for 
them. The Academy is accordingly instituting 
a nation-wide campaign of education to create 
the desire for such protective examinations on 
the part of both the employer and the employee. 
It will assume medical supervision of an at- 
tempt to make the necessary medical examina- 
tions easy and inexpensive and will furnish 
interested organizations and individuals with 
leaflets of pertinent facts. For copies of these 
and further information, address Dr. Reginald 
A. Higgons, 264 King Street, Port Chester, 
New York. 


Child Labor Bibliography. A well-selected, 
carefully classified bibliography on child labor 
and similar subjects has been prepared for free 
distribution by the Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


What Professional Women Buy. The ac- 
count books kept in 1938 by 55 women em- 
ployed in the co-operative extension service 
and receiving salaries ranging up to $3,999 have 
been analyzed by Day Monroe and Maryland 
Y. Pennell of the U. S. Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics and published in a 22-page mimeo- 
graphed report entitled “How Professional 
Women Spend Their Money.” It is officially 
listed as U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Home Economics, CM 787, and while 
the supply lasts may be obtained from the 
Bureau on request. 


Cotton Hosiery Exhibits. The Bureau of 


Home Economics has prepared an exhibit of 
cotton hosiery which will be lent on request to 
extension groups and other consumer organiza- 
tions interested in the study of hosiery, the 
borrower paying only return postage. 


Re- 


Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Reservations are made in 
the order in which definite requests for specific 
periods are received. When writing for a 
reservation, please give if possible a first, 
second, and third choice and write as far in 
advance as possible. 


Guide to National Advertising. Subscribers 
to “A Guide to National Advertising” issued 
by the National Better Business Bureau, Inc., 
Chrysler Building, New York City, are receiv- 
ing supplements based on the new Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act and also one 
on jewelry. They are in form for insertion in 
the loose-leaf binder. 


Farmers’ Bulletins for Consumers. The 
Bureau of Home Economics has added two 
more to its list of carefully planned, well- 
illustrated, attractively printed, free pamphlets 
on consumer goods. They are: “Judging 
Fabric Quality” by Bess Viemont Morrison, 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1831; and “Cotton 
Shirts for Men and Boys” by Margaret Smith, 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1837. They may be 
obtained on request to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


Interior Decoration for Hotels. ‘Interior 
Decoration” is the title of an attractively 
illustrated, 58-page “practical handbook for 
hotels” prepared by Kathleen Carroll under 
the supervision of the research department of 
the American Hotel Association. It may be 
purchased from the Association, 221 West 57th 
Street, New York City, for $1 a copy. 


Selecting a Radio. Number 25 in the series 
of Better Buymanship bulletins issued by the 
Household Finance Corporation, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, is called “Radios.” 
It presents in easily usable form the general 
facts about performance, technical construc- 
tion, and types of models which the purchaser 
needs for making an intelligent selection. Sin- 
gle copies are sent free on request. 
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“Leisure—a National Issue.” Eduard C. 
Lindeman is the author of a pamphlet about 
the recreation program of the W.P.A. which 
has been issued by the International Committee 
of Y.M.C.A.’s. It is distributed by the Asso- 
ciation Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, for 50 cents a copy. 


The Family as a Unit in Extension Teaching. 
Lydia Tarrant, extension nutritionist in Ver- 
mont, was the author of a report on teaching 
nutrition to families which was made to the 
extension service department of the American 
Home Economics Association at San Antonio 
last June and which appeared in the Extension 
Service Review for October under the title 
“The Family Angle.” 


The Lincoln School. “A School for the 
World of Tomorrow” is the title of the illus- 
trated brochure in which Agnes de Lima de- 
scribes the “living and learning” in the ele- 
mentary division of this well-known practice 
and experimental school at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 


The Outlook for Farm Family Living. 
Charts showing current trends in incomes and 
expenditures for farm families were prepared 
for the Outlook Conference held at the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in October. They 
have been assembled in planographed form. 

The Bureau of Home Economics and the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics have jointly 
prepared a 6-page leaflet which discusses “Out- 
look for Farm Family Living, 1940,” and is 
listed as U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 377. Both 
charts and leaflet may be obtained on request 
to the Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


For Consumers of Bituminous Coal. The 
Consumers’ Counsel Division, originally estab- 
lished in connection with the Bituminous Coal 
Commission, has issued a planographed study 
outline for persons who wish to understand 
the significance of bituminous coal in our 
national economy; the marketing, conserva- 
tion, and purchase of it as these affect the 
household or other small-quantity consumer; 
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and what he can do to further his protection 
against unfair prices. For copies address the 
Consumers’ Counsel Division, Office of the 
Solicitor, U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 


Schemes. In a recent addition to the Fact 
Booklets which the National Association of 
Better Business Bureaus issues in the interests 
of consumers, the public is warned against all 
sorts of ingenious schemes and rackets by which 
unscrupulous promoters try to take advantage 
of people’s interest in automobile deals, charity, 
cosmetics, health, investments, insurance, real 
estate, gambling, education, and employment. 
This booklet, like others in the series, may be 
obtained at a nominal price from any local 
Bureau or from the Nationa! Better Business 


Bureau, Chrysler Building, New York City. 


“Building America.”? ‘Our Latin-American 
Neighbors” and “Community Planning” are 
the first two issues of volume 5 of this “‘photo- 
graphic magazine of modern problems” which 
the Society for Curriculum Study publishes 
through E. M. Hale and Company, 5193 
Plankinton Arcade, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Two Centuries Ago. Girl boarders in 
French convent schools of the 18th century 
were allowed one suit of underwear, 1 pair of 
stockings, and 2 handkerchiefs a month. For 
bathing they were limited to one towel a week, 
one foot bath a month, and three full baths a 
year—all three in the warm months. The 
nuns were allowed one towel every two weeks 
and baths only on special permission from the 
superior. For these side lights on the personal 
habits of the good old days we are indebted 
to the Clover Leaf American-Review via the 
Supreme Council, 33°, Bulletin for October 16. 


Folk Costume Dolls. The characteristic 
dress of 20 nationalities, from Alaska to Wales, 
is represented in a set of colored paper dolls 
intended for use in connection with costume 
study. Back and front views are printed on a 
single sheet, ready for cutting and mounting. 
The costumes have been carefully assembled 
with special attention to accuracy. For teach- 
ers whose classes use the dolls, Jane Winter 
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Lighter has prepared a “Handbook of Folk 
Doll Costumes,” and for the younger children 
Elizabeth Farmer has written “Handbook of 
Costume Designing.” Ali three are published 
by Morgan-Dillon & Company, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. The set of dolls sells for $1.50; the 
handbooks for $1 each. 


“How to Economize on Canned Foods.” 
This is the title of number 10 in what has 
developed into a series of Homestead Bulletins 
hereafter to be issued monthly by the School 
of Living, Suffern, New York. They are 
planned to treat “productive phases of family 
life for the 8,672,000 American families who 
have incomes from $1,500 to $3,000 per year.” 
The subscription price is $2 for a series of 
10 bulletins, and single copies may be pur- 
chased from the School for 25 cents each or at 
special rates for larger quantities. 


“Cooking in a Big Way.” Under this title 
Julia Lee Wright, director of the Homemakers’ 
Bureau of the Safeway Stores, Inc., of Oak- 
land, California, has brought together helpful 
general information and recipes for homemakers 
who wish to try large-scale cookery or catering, 
whether for fun, charity, or profit. 


The New Republic. In celebration of its 
25th anniversary, The New Republic on No- 
vember 8 issued a special 108-page number 
called ““The Promise of American Life,’ with 
16 distinguished contributors. Home econo- 
mists concerned with consumer opinion will be 
interested in Stuart Chase’s article on “‘Ideo- 
logical Immunity, 1975’; those educationally 
inclined, in “The Promise of Education” by 
William H. Kilpatrick; and those with rural 
leanings, in “The Future of the American 
Farm” by Secretary Wallace. 


Teachers in Rural Communities. The pro- 
fessional, social, cultural, and economic status 
of rural teachers has been the subject of a 
nation-wide survey carried on since 1936 by a 
special committee of the National Education 


Association. Its final report appeared last 


autumn and may be obtained from the N.E.A., 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C., for 50 cents a copy. 
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For Socially-Minded Travelers. The Survey 
Graphic announced in December that it plans 
soon to run a series of articles on things of 
social significance which the traveler may see 
in the United States, Canada, and countries to 
the south—a welcome supplement to the in- 
formation available from travel agencies. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets. Recent titles in 
this series of popularizations of technical in- 
formation on current questions include: No. 37, 
“State Trade Walls” by F. Eugene Melder, 
and No. 38, “The Fight on Cancer” by Clarence 
C. Little. No. 8, “This Question of Relief” 
by Maxwell S. Stewart, has been revised to 
bring it up to date. The pamphlets may be 
obtained from the Public Affairs Committee, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, for 10 
cents each. 


Education for Home and Family Living. 
Readers of Miss Amidon’s article in the No- 
vember JOURNAL will be glad to know that a 
10-page mimeographed account of the co- 
operative community projects she described 
has been issued. It is ‘““The Cooperative De- 
velopment of Community Programs of Edu- 
cation for Home and Family Living,” Misc. 
2245, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 


“Women without Hope.” The increasingly 
difficult position of the German homemaker is 
the subject of this article in The Nation for 
December 2. Young girls are said to like the 
responsibility and importance given them in 
Nazi youth organizations, but as they reach 
marrying age they often resent being valued 
only as childbearers. Younger married women 
do not mind having their children taken into 
outside groups and activities because it lessens 
the responsibility of their overburdened house- 
holds, but the older ones feel it is destroying 
family ties. The situation is hardest for 
married women beyond childbearing age; they 
are being forced into industry, often in its 
most dangerous forms; and their plight is made 
worse by the ease with which a man can divorce 
a barren wife. The author, who here uses a 
pseudonym, is described as “a German writer 
now in this country.” 
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Nova Scotia Home Economics Association. 
It is a pleasure to report that, besides its 
affiliation with the new Canadian Home Eco- 
nomics Association, the Nova Scotia Associa- 
tion is retaining its affiliation with the A.H.E.A., 
which it describes as “‘our parent Association.” 

Free Lectures at the Metropolitan Museum. 
Among the subjects and speakers scheduled 
for free public lectures from February through 
May are several series on color and design and 
one on costume by Grace Cornell and other 
members of the Museum’s staff. There is also 
a series on lighting by Walter Kantack, one on 
Eastern rugs by Mabel Harrison Duncan, and 
one on furniture fashions in England and 
America by Ethelwyn Bradish. The complete 
program may be obtained on request to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. 

School of Living. A series of seminar con- 
ferences on the general theme “Integral Living”’ 
is being given every other Friday and Saturday 
at the Borsodi School of Living, Suffern, New 
York. Closest to home economics interests are 
perhaps the one on February 10 and 11 on 
“‘Homes—the Center of Integral Living,” which 
will consider especially the value of housing 
which provides one-acre plots for productive 
gardening, and the one on “Education—the 
Way to Integral Living,” April 8 and 9. Full 
information may be obtained from the School 
of Living, Suffern, New York. 

Sixth Annual Conference on the Conserva- 
tion of Marriage and the Family. The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and Duke University 
are co-operating in holding this conference at 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, from April 9 
to 12. 

National Council on Household Employment. 
This is the present name of the organization 
formed in 1928 under the title “National Con- 
ference on Employer-Employee Relationships 
in the Home” and more recently known as the 
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National Committee on Household Employ- 
ment. Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt is honorary chair- 
man; Mrs. Shelby Cullom Davis, chairman; 
and Dr. Amey E. Watson, Haverford, Pennsyl- 
vania, executive secretary. 

Contemporary Handwoven Textiles. Dur- 
ing February 1940 Lou Tate, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, will assemble an exhibition of contem- 
porary handwoven textiles for use by over a 
score of museums interested in showing present 
folk-art developments in this country. Any 
handweaver in the United States is invited to 
submit two entries, and final selections and 
arrangements will be left to a jury of museum 
and textile authorities and _ representative 
weavers. For further information address Ex- 
hibition of Contemporary American Hand- 
woven Textiles, 1725 South Third Street, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Keene Teachers College. This is the new 
name given in May by the state legislature to 
what was formerly known as Keene Normal 
School. 

The Home Economics Club, Nu Beta Up- 
silon, reports a large membership this year. 
Its activities have included a tea for freshmen, 
serving a luncheon for the Monadnock branch 
of the A.A.U.W., celebration of Ellen H. 
Richards’s birthday, an assembly program on 
“Seeing Ourselves as Others See Us,” and pre- 
paring a Christmas basket for a needy family. 

University of New Hampshire. This fall 
members of the advanced food classes who con- 
duct the University tearoom served weekly 
luncheons to from 12 to 16 faculty members 
and their friends. Duties are rotated so that 
each girl may have the responsibility of manag- 
ing all phases of the work. The tearoom 
specializes in New England dishes. While this 
is not a money-making venture, any small 
profit which results is turned over to the home 
economics department to buy equipment. 
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The University offers one of the few courses 
in hotel administration available in eastern 
colleges, and this year 12 sophomore boys are 
studying the selection, buying, and preparation 
of food, as well as food principles. Next year 
they will work in the University cafeteria to 
gain experience in the handling and preparation 
of food in large quantities and in the manage- 
ment of such an enterprise. 

Extension Service. Daisy Deane William- 
son, state home demonstration leader, gave an 
illustrated talk on “The Shawls of Our Neigh- 
bors” at the national Farm Bureau meeting in 
Chicago early in December. 


NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico Home Economics Association. 
An attendance larger than last year’s is reported 
for the annual meeting in Albuquerque on 
October 27. 

The principal speaker, Maud Williamson of 
Colorado State College, discussed “Stimulating 
Effective Teaching of Consumer ““ducation 
through Recent Materials Dealing with Social 
and Economic Conditions and Consumer Prac- 
tice.”’ At the close of her talk there was a dis- 
cussion period in which teachers, extension 
workers, and F.S.A. supervisors participated. 

Hazel Rainbolt, outgoing president, was in 
the chair at the business meeting. 

Officers for 1940 are: president, Lillian Sloan; 
vice-president, Frances Hodges; secretary, 
Mary Gillespie; treasurer, Carol Callister. 

New Mexico State College. Hildure E. 
Anderson, assistant professor of home eco- 
nomics, spent last summer studying adver- 
tising, art, and life drawing at the Minneapolis 
Art Institute. 


NEW YORK 


New York Home Economics Association. 
All district officers began fall organization plans 
with enthusiasm, and a list of both potential 
and actual members of the Association has 
been made. 

The 1940 state meeting will be held in New 
York City on April 19. 

At the Institute on Nutrition and Diet, held 
at the Syracuse University College of Medicine 
on November 1, two members of the Associa- 
tion were invited to speak: Professor Helen 
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Monsch of Cornell University on “Diet in 
Infancy” and Dr. Ann Bourquin of Syracuse 
University on “Diets for Deficiency Diseases.” 

Members of the Association were shocked 
to learn of the death of Katherine McIntyre 
Funnell early last summer. She had been 
active in the Association as chairman of the 
department of student clubs of the A.H.E.A. 
and chairman of the high school clubs section 
of the state association. 

State Department of Education. The Bureau 
of Home Economics Education reports an 
increase of 42 per cent in the number of stu- 
dents taking the comprehensive examination in 
homemaking during the past five years. Last 
June, 1,419 girls took the examination. 

Home economics teachers and administrators 
in New York State were proud of the exception- 
ally good report given of the state program of 
home economics education and the quality 
of home economics teaching by the Regents 
Survey Committee in the volume Education 
for Work. Alice L. Edwards carried on the 
survey in home economics for the committee. 

Speaker on Vocations. Mrs. Chase Going 
Woodhouse of the Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations visited several New 
York colleges this fall and talked on oppor- 
tunities for women in business. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Agricultural College. Rua 
Van Horn of the U. S. Office of Education was 
on the campus from October 13 to 17 for a 
curriculum conference with the home economics 
staff. 

Opportunities for student teaching this year 
include an N.Y.A. class for boys and one for 
girls. 

Extension Service. Associate extension 
agents are now employed in 12 counties in the 
state. In Wells County, Jean Leake has been 
appointed associate agent to succeed Audrey 
Martin, who now has a similar position in 
Stutsman County; and in Bottineau, Byerg 
Benson was appointed associate agent to re- 
place Amber Andersgaard, who resigned to be 
married. 

The annual Extension Conference was held 
at the State College in Fargo from December 
14 to 19, 
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Vocational Home Economics. Adult home- 
making classes were conducted by Eva Larson 
and Clarysse Ness, itinerant teachers, in 22 
centers this fall. Others were scheduled for 
Bismarck and Grand Forks in January and 
February. 

Mrs. Lucile Stanley Bohnhoff has been ap- 
pointed director of the Fargo adult home- 
making program. 

As part of a community program in family 
life education now under way at Enderlin, a 
survey of situations affecting family life is 
being made. The program included recrea- 
tional features for the men and homemaking 
classes for both men and women. 

A household employee training program was 
started on December 1 in Grand Forks. Three 
groups are reached through the program: the 
employers, who have formed an advisory coun- 
cil to discuss household employment problems; 
the employed household assistants who meet 
once weekly for discussion and then are sched- 
uled for individual conferences; and 24 
unemployed, untrained young women who meet 
three times a week for class discussion and 
then are given opportunity for apprenticeship 
training in selected homes. 


OHIO 


Baldwin-Wallace College. A talk and dem- 
onstration on “A Meal in the Air” was given 
this fall before the food classes by John Turton, 
a student employed in the commissary depart- 
ment of the United Airlines. The complete 
equipment for packing and serving meals in a 
plane was shown, as well as special equipment 
for baby passengers. 

Ohio State University. Home economics was 
prominently represented at the Vocational 
Information Conference called by the dean of 
women from October 31 to November 3. 
Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse of the Institute 
of Women’s Professional Relations spoke on 
“Trends in Women’s Occupations,” and home 
economics consultants were Mary Dahnke, 
Bernice Dodge, Sarah McLeod, Nell B. Nichols, 
Ruth O’Brien, Evelyn Roberts, Lillian B. 
Storms, Hulda Ungericht. 

University of Cincinnati. Much interest has 
been shown in the talk prepared by Selena 
Wilson, a senior, on “Clothing for People with 
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Dark Skins,” and she has been asked to give 
it before negro P.-T.A.’s and other groups in 
the city. 

Alpha Theta Chapter of Omicron Nu this 
fall has undertaken a follow-up of the alumnae 
of the School of Household Administration. 

Western Reserve University, Flora Stone 
Mather College. Dr. Helen A. MHunscher 
spoke in Cincinnati on November 15 before 
the Ohio and Cincinnati Dietetic Associations 
on “What Is New in Nutrition?” and on 
December 11, before the College Club on “‘Good 
Nutrition versus Propaganda.” 

A tea was arranged on November 30 by the 
home economics stafi in honor of Mary E. 
Parker, former head of the department, who 
was leaving to make her permanent residence 
in Boston. Miss Parker’s photograph was 
presented to the department at this time. 

Extension Service. Thelma Beall, home 
management specialist, discussed “How Farm 
Families Can Use Findings from Expenditure 
Records to Raise Their Level of Living” at the 
National Outlook Conference in Washington, 
D. C., on November 1. 

Edna Callahan, clothing specialist, and 
Florence Hall of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture were the judges at the National 
4-H Club Congress in Chicago the first week 
of December. 


OKLAHOMA 


State Department of Education. Oklahoma 
has 671 day-school teachers in homemaking 
programs, 195 of them federally reimbursed. 

A moving picture was taken recently at the 
Ninnekah High School showing a day’s activi- 
ties in a vocational homemaking program. 
The school is used as a training center for the 
Oklahoma College for Women, and Ellen 
Holman is supervisory teacher. 

Circulating Library for Teachers. The 
Oklahoma Library Commission has made a 
circulating professional library available for 
homemaking teachers. 

Oklahoma A. & M. College. New staff 
members include: Sara T. Meador, assistant 
professor of household arts; Mrs. Adaline M. 
Ledbetter, instructor in household arts; Lola 
Heuerman, assistant to the director of the 
college food units and assistant professor of 
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household science; Mrs. Helen Vinson Still- 
man, instructor in child development. 

Two new dormitories, one for women and 
one for men, were opened this fall. The 
dietitians for these and other dormitories in- 
clude Rachael Johnston, Vivian Lippert, 
Mary Stack, Emmaray Lindsey, Betty Stearns, 
and Mrs. Elsie Hiet Hoover. 

This fall the American Dietetic Association 
approved the graduate course for student 
dietitians, of whom 4 are now enrolled. 

’. University of Oklahoma. The School of 
Home Economics held a banquet on November 
16 which was attended by 110 students, faculty, 
and guests and at which the annual presenta- 
tion of the Omicron Nu cup for freshman schol- 
arship was awarded to Dorthye Lee Robison, 

Extension Service. The Oklahoma Rural- 
Urban Women’s Conference, held on the Okla- 
homa A. & M. campus in Stillwater on 
January 8 and 9, brought together 25 rural and 
25 urban women to consider the problems of the 
American home. A. Drummond Jones of the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics was 
discussion leader. 

Future Homemakers of Oklahoma. Twelve 
district rallies were held in October and Novem- 
ber with a total attendance of about 4,000. 
Delegates were elected to attend the state rally 
in Oklahoma City on March 15 and 16. Dis- 
trict officers were elected for the first time, and 
125 clubs were reported to have affiliated with 
the state and national organizations. 


OREGON 


Oregon Home Economics Association. Plans 
for the year were made at a meeting of the 
executive council called early in the fall by the 
president, Ada R. Mayne. 

The annual meeting was held at the Lincoln 
High School in Portland on December 29. The 
morning program was followed by a luncheon, 
at which Mrs. Azalea Sager, vice-president and 
official delegate to the San Antonio meeting, 
gave her report. 

Irma Nisbet, state club chairman, reports 
that district conferences will be held in March 
and April in 6 sections of the state. 

Portland Home Economics Association. 
With Jennie Clark as president, the member- 
ship of the Association is divided into 9 com- 
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mittees, one for each meeting planned dur- 
ing the year. 

Vocational Education. Sixty-three per cent 
of the reimbursed centers in Oregon have 
employed their homemaking teachers for from 
one to four weeks beyond the school year. 

The State Board for Vocational Education 
and the N.Y.A. have co-operated on projects 
for out-of-school young women in Portland, 
Salem, and Eugene. 

Oregon State College. Celebration of the 
50th anniversary of the establishment of home 
economics at the College will be combined with 
the 10th Annual Home Interests Conference 
from February 27 to March 1 and will bring 
several outstanding home economists to the 
campus. 

Alma C. Fritchoff, head of clothing, textiles, 
and related art, and Alta Garrison, assistant 
professor of foods and nutrition, are on leave 
this year. 

New staff members include: Elizabeth Pad- 
dock and Edna Van Horn in household ad- 
ministration; Mrs. Clara Edaburn in clothing 
and textiles; May DuBois in home economics 
education; and Mildred Arnold in foods and 
nutrition. 

Extension Service. More than 100 persons 
attended the annual conference of extension, 
research, and resident-instruction personnel, 
and representatives of the federal office, held 
at Oregon State College from December 13 
to 16. 

On July 1, Kathleen McCrae was appointed 
home demonstration agent-at-large. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


State Department of Public Instruction. 
The 7th two-day Home Economics Teacher 
Education Conference held during the last 
34 years met in the Education Building in 
Harrisburg on November 21 and 22. Laura 
Drummond of Pennsylvania State College 
presided, and the meeting was attended by 32 
representatives of 13 colleges. Beulah I. Coon 
of the U. S. Office of Education again met with 
the group. The three-minute reports indicated 
progress in college curriculum revision in line 
with the objectives and student activities 
agreed on by the group. 

These conferences have resulted in better 
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mutual understanding of the problems of the 
various institutions and of the needs of home- 
making education from the state point of view 
and have led to a definite plan for continuing 
the work. 

This year the state supervisors are meeting 
with their county advisers of homemaking to 
help develop study groups as a part of teacher 
meetings. In several areas the supervising 
principals have participated in these meetings. 
Problems for study this year include organiza- 
tion of curriculums for out-of-school youth, 
older adults, and dull-normal and superior 
groups, and also improved courses in the field 
of art and consumer education. 

Pennsylvania Vocational Association. The 
home economics sectional meeting held in 
Harrisburg on December 27 was well attended. 
Grace Nadig, director of home economics at 
Temple University, gave a delightful talk on 
“Home Economics Education in Egypt.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


South Carolina Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The committee on home economics in 
education through libraries, in co-operation 
with the state-wide library project of the 
W.P.A., conducted a July-to-January reading 
contest for rural clubwomen in 11 counties, 
largely in home demonstration clubs. The 
contestants were required to read eight books, 
including one from each of these four groups: 
child care and training; food, shelter, clothing; 
personality, psychology, etiquette; and social 
sciences. Every contestant was asked to write 
a description of each book read, including her 
opinion of it and its value to her. A certificate 
will be awarded to those who complete these 
requirements. 

Summer Conference for Teachers. The 
subject of the summer conference for home eco- 
nomics teachers at Winthrop College was major 
economic farm problems and how the home 
economics and agricultural teachers can co- 
operate in helping solve some of them. The 


teachers observed several community canneries 
in operation, held discussions on co-operatives, 
and had a chance to visit and work with about 
32 farm tenant families in York County, 
placing special emphasis on “Better Living 
through Living Produced at Home.” 


Frances 
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V. Williams, state itinerant teacher trainer, 
was in charge of the conference. 

Extension Service. Through the efforts of 
South Carolina home demonstration agents and 
volunteer farm women acting as Better Homes 
chairmen, worth-while improvements were 
made in over 12,000 rural homes during the 
1939 Better Homes Week Campaign. As a 
result South Carolina received for the second 
time a special national award “for its distin- 
guished contribution to the improvements of 
the homes and communities of America during 
1939.” 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


South Dakota Home Economics Association. 
In October regional meetings were held in 
Aberdeen, Sioux Falls, and Deadwood. At the 
Sioux Falls meeting Mr. Tonelle of Fantle 
Bros. Store gave a talk on textiles, and Miss 
Bailey of the State College explained an exhibit 
of synthetic fabrics. At Deadwood, the meet- 
ing was conducted by Evelyn Aalseth, home 
agent, and the program was devoted to the 
co-ordination of all phases of home economics 
work in the various agencies. 

A bibliography of consumer education mate- 
rial in the fields of textiles, clothing, and foods 
has been distributed to all members of the 
Association by the consumer education com- 
mittee. In addition it has prepared portfolios 
of labels which the consumers may expect to 
find on fabrics or garments made of various 
fabrics. These portfolios may be borrowed by 
members of the Association for group study. 

Aberdeen Central High School was hostess 
to 150 delegates from the student clubs of 
the district at an all-day meeting on November 
4. The program was a co-operative one and 
featured a demonstration of “Safety on the 
Highway,” a model meeting, a luncheon, and a 
tea. 

Extension Service. Susan Z. Wilder, nutri- 
tionist, is chairman of the state committee 
which guides the work of all county nutrition 
committees. Each county committee includes 
home economics instructors, home agents, farm 
home supervisor, county nurse, and county 
superintendent of schools. Further promotion 
of the hot school-lunch project and how to 
publicize information on the use of surplus 
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commodities were discussed at meetings in 
20 counties this fall. 

The annual extension conference was held 
at South Dakota State College from December 
11 to 15. Preparatory to making further 
studies on the effectiveness of various extension 
means and agencies, home extension workers 
made a study of their job and the time spent in 
various activities. Methods of program plan- 
ning for another year were discussed in detail. 

Farm Security Administration. Jennie 
Grant, associate state director at Huron, re- 
ports that the F.S.A. in South Dakota now has 
a home management personnel of 41. 

The district home management supervisors 
have headquarters in the 8 districts. Each 
supervises the other home management workers 
in her district and in addition is responsible for 
a definite case load—usually that of the county 
where the district office is located. 


TENNESSEE 


Tennessee Home Economics Association. 
House parties for Tennessee home economics 
workers during the past two years have proved 
so popular that the 363 members of the Asso- 
ciation are planning another this spring. 

Student Clubs. Two more student club 
councils have been formed in Tennessee. 
Henry and Blount Counties report much in- 
terest in this project. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. 
“What of Southern Cooking?”’ was the subject 
of the Peabody radio program, ‘‘Knights at the 
Round Table,” on December 15. There was 
a discussion by representatives of different 
types of food service: Mabel Ward of the 
Satsuma Tea Room, for the restaurant; Mrs. 
Virginia Munice of the Peabody Demonstration 
School, for the school lunchroom; Mary P. 
Wilson of Peabody College, for the teacher; 
and Mrs. B. F. Dresslar, for homemaking. 

State Teachers College, Murfreesboro. 
Carrie Hodges, formerly of Iowa State College, 
has been appointed director of home economics. 

Tennessee College. The foods laboratory 
has been remodeled and attractively refur- 
nished. The clothing laboratory also has been 
redecorated and a new electric sewing machine 
installed. 
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Margaret Collins, formerly of Mars Hill 
College, is now head of the home economics 
department. 

University of Tennessee. Letty Mitchell 
has resumed her work after a long illness. 

Extension Service. In 1940 home demon- 
stration agents in Tennessee are planning to 
interest some of the 32,000 farm women en- 
rolled in home demonstration clubs in a time- 
management project. Five minutes saved each 
time the dishes are washed will mean seven 
hours of leisure a month. 

The extension service plans to sponsor a 
Better Homes Campaign again in 1940. Asa 
result of last year’s campaign, 60,000 farm 
homes were improved and 26 county reports 
received national recognition from Better 
Homes in America. The slogan was “A 
sink in every Tennessee farm home”; 3,562 
sinks were installed and 3,645 farm families put 
running water into their homes. The 1940 
slogan is ‘‘A comfortable bed for every member 
of the family. Help will be given in making 
cotton mattresses at home and in selecting 
longer sheets, better springs, and other fea- 
tures of a comfortable bed. 


TEXAS 


Texas Home Economics Association. ‘Use 
Mo: Cotton Products” was the theme of the 
annual meeting in San Antonio on Thanks- 
giving Day. Ernestine Story of Texas Tech- 
nological College was elected president, and it 
was decided to hold the 1940 state meeting in 
Lubbock. 

The college student clubs held their annual 
meeting in San Antonio from November 
2 to 4. 

East Texas State College. Ruth De Shazp, 
formerly of Mills College, has been appointed 
teacher of child development and parent educa- 
tion. Bessie Wynn, formerly of Iowa State 
College, succeeds Martha Graves as super- 
visor of student teachers at the High School. 
Ellen Blanton is to be cafeteria manager while 
Robbie Finch is studying at Iowa State College. 

Mary Hardin Baylor College. The home 
economics students are co-operating with the 
local P.-T.A. in a preschool study group. 

The Home Economics Club has established 
a scholarship fund. 
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North Texas State College. There is a 32 
per cent increase in the home economics en- 
rollment this year. 

A biophotometer has been purchased by the 
departments of education and home economics. 

Texas State College for Women. Dr. Helen 
Judy Bond spoke to the students in October 
on “Is Homemaking a Profession?” 

Fusa Nagai, a graduate, is teaching home 
economics in the Hiroshima College for Girls, 
Hiroshima, Japan. 

Dr. Eleanor O. Barnes, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Hazel Rennoe of Mil- 
waukee-Downer College, and Ruth F. Steidin- 
ger from the Merrill-Palmer School are new 
staff members. 

Texas Technological College. Mabel D. 
Erwin gave a paper on “More Uses of Cotton 
in the Home” at the meeting of the Texas 
Home Economics Association. 

Dean Margaret W. Weeks spoke on “Train- 
ing Agricultural and Home Workers” at the 
January meeting in Dallas of the Texas Agri- 
cultural Workers Association. 

University of Texas. The Ima Hogg scholar- 
ship is held this year by Loucille Langham, and 
the Estelle B. Sharp scholarship, by Marian 
Draper. 

Some rare Oriental rugs have been given the 
home economics department by Mrs. John 
D. Howson of Austin. 


UTAH 


Utah Home Economics Association. The 
1939-40 officers include: Nancy Finch, presi- 
dent; Anne Larsen, vice-president; and Ruby 
Hurst, secretary-treasurer. 

At the meeting of the Association’s board on 
December 9 in Salt Lake City, the year’s work 
project and program were discussed and prelim- 
inary plans were made for the Home Eco- 
nomics Club Festival on April 20. More than 
600 girls are expected to come to Salt Lake 
City on this day. 

Other Association activities planned for the 


year include a midsummer conference for 


teachers, issuing an annual association news- 
letter and a biennial “‘Who’s Who in Our State 
Home Economics Association,” and helping 
with the home economics section of the Utah 
Educational Association convention. 
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VIRGINIA 


State Department of Education. Marie 
White of the U. S. Office of Education visited 
the teacher-training institutions in the state 
the latter part of October to appraise the prog- 
ress in home economics teacher training since 
the survey made 3 years ago. During her stay 
a luncheon meeting for home economics teacher 
trainers and supervisors was held in Richmond. 

Mary Washington College. Dr. Lillias D. 
Francis is the new head of the home economics 
department, and Thelma Hall has been added 
to teach home management and clothing. 

Radford State Teachers College. Begin- 
ning with the winter quarter, the College will 
co-operate with the state supervisors of home 
economics in itinerant teacher training. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Helen Alver- 
son, who has had 10 years of experience as a 
home demonstration agent, has joined the ex- 
tension staff as home management specialist. 

College of William and Mary. The home 
economics department is participating in a 
series of broadcasts by the faculty over station 
WRNL at 4:00 p.m. each Tuesday. Alma 
Wilkin, assisted by one of her students, talked 
about “Planning the Christmas Dinner’’; Jean 
J. Stewart spoke on “Label Aids in Buying”; 
and Lillian A. Cummings, assisted by one of 
her students, reported ‘“The News in Fabrics.” 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee-Downer College. Susan F. 
West, director of the home economics depart- 
ment, conducted a group of home economists 
on a European tour last summer. 

Doris Brockway, who has had experience 
as a commercial designer in addition to teach- 
ing experience, is a new member of the textiles 
and clothing staff. 

Mount Mary College. Sister Mary Albert 
is conducting an experiment on 50 women at 
the College and 50 at Iowa State College to 
determine whether creatinine excretion can be 
used as an index of the nutritional status of 
college women. 

The Stout Institute. Senior cadet teachers 
are spending 3 weeks off campus this year to 
participate in the teaching programs in 
LaCrosse, Mondovi, Durand, and Menomonie. 
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University of Wisconsin. On September 1, 
Frances Zuill became director of home econom- 
ics, succeeding Abby L. Marlatt, who retired 
on July 1 after 30 years of service as head of 
the home economics department. A former 
president of the A.H.E.A., Miss Zuill had been 
in charge of the department of home econom- 
ics at the University of Iowa for the past 
15 years and was graduated from Stout In- 
stitute before going to Columbia University 
for further degrees. 

Extension Service. The annual extension 
conference was held from October 9 to 14. 
Speakers included H. H. Williamson, director 
of extension in Texas; B. F. Bills of B. F. 
Bills and Associates, Inc., Chicago; and Frances 
Zuill and Ruth Henderson of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Elizabeth Birong has been substituting for 
Ellen Carlson, clothing specialist, who is on 
leave. 

Helen Pearson has been appointed extension 
specialist in home economics. 

Helen Haldiman, home agent in Douglas 
County, co-operated with the home agent in 
St. Louis County, Minnesota, and present and 
past 4-H Club leaders from both counties in the 
national 4-H Club broadcast on November 4. 


WYOMING 

Wyoming Home Economics Association. 
Mary Collopy, state home demonstration 
leader, has succeeded Gladys Oller as chairman 
of the state committee on home economics in 
education through libraries. County com- 
mittees are actively promoting this project, 
which is bringing the libraries much more 
demand for home economics literature. Or- 
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ganized groups of homemakers, including home- 
makers’ clubs of the extension service, P.-T.A. 
groups, and federated women’s clubs, through 
their contributions of books and magazines to 
local and county libraries have done much to 
further the work. P.-T.A. groups have shown 
greatest interest in books dealing with the social 
and psychological phases of child-parent re- 
lationships. 

State Department of Education. As a part 
of a leadership training program, Mrs. Verna 
Hitchcock, itinerant teacher trainer in adult 
homemaking, has compiled lists of books on 
parent education and child study which are 
available in various city libraries in the state; 
these lists are planned especially for the use of 
study groups in the P.-T.A., federated women’s 
clubs, and A.A.U.W. branches. In co-opera- 
tion with the correspondence department of 
the University of Wyoming, Mrs. Hitchcock 
has also prepared a reading list for home- 
makers as a part of the federated women’s 
clubs reading program. 

Pauline H. Drollinger, state supervisor for 
home economics education, served as chairman 
of the National Association of State Supervi- 
sors of Home Economics at the meeting of the 
American Vocational Association in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, from December 6 to 9. 
“Developing Leadership in Home Economics 
for Youth” was the topic discussed. 

Extension Service. The county and com- 
munity agricultural program building groups, 
consisting of both men and women, are meet- 
ing areal needin Wyoming. This year marked 
growth is observed in leadership development 
and in community organizations for solving 
home as well as agricultural problems, 
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Dr. Muriel W. Brown came to her present 
position as specialist in family life education 
for the Tulsa Public Schools and the University 
of Tulsa via the parent education program of 
the F.E.R.A. and supervision of parent educa- 
tion for the emergency education program in 
California. 

Ardenia Chapman is professor of home eco- 
nomics and chairman of the textiles, clothing, 
and art division in the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at Drexel Institute of Technology. 

Mary E. Robinson, extension specialist in 
clothing at the University of Missouri, is vice- 
chairman of the division of textiles and clothing 
of the American Home Economics Association. 

The first four contributors to this month’s 
symposium are all from Maryland. Katherine 
E. Braithwaite is supervisor of home economics 
in Baltimore County; Catherine M. Leamy is 
nutritionist for the State Board of Health; 
Miriam L. Beall is chairman of home eco- 
nomics in Montgomery County; and Mary B. 
Riley is chairman of home economics in Prince 
Georges County. Mary Spalding is consultant 
in nutrition for the division of child hygiene 
of the Massachusetts Department of Public 
Health. 

Dr. Velma Phillips, now dean of the college 
of home economics at Washington State Col- 
lege, formerly held a similar position at Ohio 
University. 

Sybil L. Smith is senior experiment station 
administrator in the U. S. Office of Experiment 


Stations and Georgian Adams is associate home 
economist there. Together they prepare the 
abstracts on nutrition that appear in the Jour- 
NAL, and Miss Smith has long served as an 
advisory editor. 

Mrs. Isabel Regester Everett, an instructor 
of home economics at the Wilmington High 
School in Wilmington, Delaware, has had 13 
years’ teaching experience, the last 8 of which 
have been in the Wilmington schools. She is 
a graduate of Rhode Island State College and 
received her M.S. degree from Drexel Institute 
of Technology. 

Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews, for many years a 
member of the staff at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and known to home econo- 
mists the country over, is vice-chairman of the 
National Council on Household Employment. 

Gladys R. White is assistant textile physicist 
at the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. 

M. A. Moseley, Jr., was a teaching fellow 
and candidate for the M.S. degree at the North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering of the University of North Caro- 
lina when he did the research reported in this 
issue as the subject matter of his thesis under 
the direction of Dr. G. Howard Satterfield, 
professor of biochemistry there. 

Edith M. Lantz is research specialist in home 
economics at New Mexico State College. She 
was formerly a staff member at the University 
of Arizona. 
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